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Newsweek's accuracy attracts and holij 


the newsweekly audience that's 


top-drawer in 


Sensationalism? Never in 
Newsweok! Our readers prefer 
accuracy ...no shifty half-truths, 
no pat answers, no padding, no 
pandering to prejudice. 


Unnatural Growth? Again, not for 
Newsweek! Growth, yes—but 
the solid, unhurried kind that re- 


Newsweek— The Magazine for Communicative People 


flects the growth of that group of 
top-drawer business, government 
and professional leaders who re- 
quire Newsweek’s accuracy. 


That’s why Newsweek readers 
make more money and hold better 
positions than the readers of any 
other newsweekly.* 


*1958 Starch Consumer Magazine Report. 
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MEMO TO MEDIA: 


ne -o = GO . « 2 cult «+ 0 dtib cs came... 


When Norm Glenn of SPONSOR is kind enough to 
juote from Media/scope material, when he felt it 
hit the mark, we like to return the compliment. 















His magazine's comment on advertising buyers 
nd their status today is reproduced for your 
information: 











"The marketing man might as well start moving 
over to make room for the rising white-haired 
boy of the agency business: the new breed of 
media expert. 








"He's the emergent coordination [sic] (coordi- 
nator) who knows: 





1) All the latest mechanical developments in 
all the media. 


The marketing patterns of each account. 
He's the problem-solver who isn't inhibited 
by a lot of frozen concepts of media usage 

and combinations. 









2) 









What has happened to tv in all its nuances 
since the rise of ABC TV as a third con- 
tending force. 







4) Shifts in population, the growth of inter- 
urbia, and changes in industrial, distribu- 
tion and sales patterns. 






5) Day-to-day trends in marketing, media, and 
applications of sales: strategy, and has the 
ability to translate them practically to 

the client. 


"In the last analysis, the trend gives signs of 
pushing the account man farther back in the line 
of personal power. 






















"Historical note: It wasn't so many years ago 
when a media man with the title of v.p. or mem- 
bership on the plans board was a rarity in the 
trade." 


We think that, in the main, this description of 
the importance of the new kind of media people 
is pretty accurate and want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that other people besides 
Media/scope think so. 





Cordially, 


CLL P7002 2 


Albert W. Moss 
Advertising Director 
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We always knew the Nation’s No. 2 Market would get around to First 


When the country’s second largest market recently 
shifted to the sun-washed stretches of Los Angeles, 
one of its busiest headquarters automatically centered 
on First Street— home of The Los Angeles Times. 

For in this sprawlingest, next-to-sellingest market in 
the land, knowledgeable advertisers automatically 
turn to The Times as their No. 1 choice in newspapers. 

There can’t be any other reason why The Times is 
first in so many important categories. First in daily 
and Sunday circulation, with the largest gain of any 
newspaper in America... first in home-delivered cir- 


culation . . . first in higher income families . . . first in 
102 out of 114 Media Records classifications. 

And among all U.S. newspapers, The Times is first 
in news volume...in total advertising...in retail, 
financial, automotive and classified advertising. 

We're sure it won’t be long until Los Angeles be- 
comes the nation’s first market . . . and when that hap- 
pens, everything will fit. 

The first newspaper in the nation’s first market will 
still be on First Street— because that’s where The 
Times will be. 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market Los Angeles Times 


Represented by Cresmer and Woodward 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Atlanta and San Francisco 
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GUIDE 


Only television itself, on the American scene, holds 
an appeal so universal as that of TV Guide magazine. 


From cover to cover, TV Guide is of equal value to 
everyone in the family. 


A consuming interest in television has become, 
indisputably, a national characteristic. And TV Guide 
is the only national magazine which reports, interprets 
and evaluates television exclusively and in depth. 


TV Guide magazine is both national and local, just 
as television is. The concept is unique. Nationally, 
TV Guide treats television’s problems and triumphs, 
its personalities, its electric excitement. Fifty-one 
separate regional editions are bound into the 
TV Guide national feature section. Each one devotes 
itself to local matters, including the most compre- 
hensive program listings to be found anywhere. 
Service and entertainment—these are the things 
TV Guide magazine brings every reader. 


Here, undeniably, is a major advertising medium .. . 
and one so new that you can still approach it with 
a sense of delighted discovery. 


; 1 Best-selling weekly magazine in America 


Above all, T'V Guide is a family magazine 





But the American people have beat you to it. They 
devour TV Guide at a rate unprecedented in weekly 
magazine history —some 6!%4 million copies per issue. 
TV Guide magazine is a basic buy for every mass 
market advertiser. 





SINGLE-COPY SALES ACCOUNT FOR 
78% OF TOTAL CIRCULATION 


Of the 614 million people who purchase TV Guide 
this week, more than 5 million will go out and buy 
it at the full cover price of 15 cents. This is a 
demonstration of public interest and acceptance 
unparalleled in publishing history. Doesn’t it stand 
to reason that a magazine that can sell itself so 
well can sell your products too? 


MARKET CoverRAGE: The circulation of TV Guide 
magazine is concentrated in counties where 97.7% 
of all U.S. families live, and where 98.2% of all 
retail sales are made. 


COST PER THOUSAND: Black-and-white page rate, 
$2 per thousand—lower than that of any other 
major national magazine. 











A WEEKLY MAGAZINE...A DAILY HABIT 
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TOR MARKA 
in 1959! 
of extra construction companies 


| j units) you reach with C & E can 
a margin of profit for you in 1959! 





@ ae dealers are selling your equipment to thousands of construction con- 
tractors that you can reach with national advertising only through the pages of 
C&E. This is because C&E goes to 21,383 construction companies, has thorough 
coverage of large companies (including virtually 100% coverage of A.G.C. 
members) and also reaches a large number of average-size companies. 


The marketing significance of this complete coverage is the single most important 
fact to emerge from a new C&E study of the equipment owned by 1,560 construc- 
tion companies of all sizes. This sample was chosen to correspond closely with the 
size distribution of C&E’s circulation. 


The study reveals that the sales message of C&E advertisers reaches: 

1. a market of large construction companies that are, individually, big-volume 
customers. These are the companies to which C&E assigns its multiple-copy 
coverage. The largest of these own literally thousands of pieces of 
equipment. 

. @ mass market of numerous average-size and small contracting firms spread 
across the nation. Taken together these companies account for a very sub- 
stantial proportion of total demand for trucks, tractors, tractor shovels, 
power shovels and cranes, pavers, crushers, forms, conveyors, compressors, 
pumps and dozens of other types of construction machines. 


Ask your C&E representative for a market analysis of the equipment you sell. He 
will give you factual proof that the extra companies that C&E advertisers get can 
mean extra sales volume—an extra margin of profit for you in 1959! 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING VOLUME! 


Again, in the first eight months of 1958, more advertisers carried schedules in 
C&E than in any of the other national construction monthlies! In this same period, 
C&E led all other monthlies in total number of advertising pages! 


For details on how you can MAXIMIZE YOUR 1959 SALES POTENTIAL, 
call your C&E representative at your nearest C&E office listed below. 


Contra ctors d nd Chicago, Illinois Cleveland 14, Ohio Lookout Mountain, Tennessee Los Angeles 27, 


. 2100 Daily News Bidg. 1814 Superior Bldg. 121 North Hermitage 1870 Hillhurst Ay 
Engi nad ae Financial 6-461) CHerry 1-1755 TAylor 1-2853 NOrmandy 5 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York MUrray Hill 5-9250 A Buttenheim 
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From the publisher’s notebook 





E Réed, Editorial Associate 
f. Mott, Art Director 
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scans A REAFFIRMATION OF POLICY 


iss STAFF One year ago this month Mepia/scope joined the ranks of the advertising 
’ ‘Mee , Advertising Director press with a solemn declaration of editorial intent and purpose: 

x 4 “MeEpIA/SCOPE is edited for all people who have any interest in the 
sing Sales Manager function of media-buying AND FOR NOBODY ELSE.” This phrase, as in- 

Siarrapute tended, has become so fixed in the minds of MEp1A/scoreE personnel that any 
+m ey = ene it is unthinkable. ek: ig 
eng eel, e editorial content of the past 12 issues of Mep1a/scope has in itself 

reaffirmed this policy and demonstrated a fidelity of purpose which has been 
accepted and adjudged by its readers in terms of highest praise. 

Every test of readership reveals the wisdom of this singleness of purpose 
and adds zest and enthusiasm to the opportunity of rendering helpful service 
to one of the most important segments of the advertising fraternity. 

Recognition of the service character of MEDIA/SsCOPE is in evidence not 
only in its basic editorial concept, but also in the leadership of those engaged 
in the media-buying function who have contributed articles of outstanding 
quality and importance. 

Leaders among media—magazines, newspapers, radio, and TV, outdoor, 
too—have been quick to recognize the advertising potentialities of MEDIA/ 
scope. It is with no little pride that Mep1A/scoPe points to 126 advertisers 
who have attested to their faith in Mep1A/scoPe and its purpose during the 
first year of publication. 

This, we believe, is a most creditable performance in spite of economic 
conditions during the period in question when many schedules of media 
were either cut or cancelled altogether. 

Now with business resuming its normal upward climb, there is every 
assurance that many new advertisers will take advantage of its pages to 
deliver important messages to the men and women responsible for ever 
larger expenditures of advertising dollars in all media. 

MeEp1A/scopPe starts its second year of publication under the able editorial 
direction of Roger Barton completely aware of its great responsibility to its 
readers and advertisers alike. 

To meet this challenge, Mepia/score is planning several major editorial 
projects for the coming months, including a series of major articles on the 
media strategy, policies, and organization of important advertisers, and a 
series of articles written by authorities in their various fields and based upon 
material gathered in the huge “Life Study of Consumer Expenditures.” 

We invite you to keep your eyes on MEpIA/SCcOPE and watch its progress. 


OFFICERS 
Chairman of Board 





In planning 
any Industrial 
Advertising 
Schedule 
make sure 
you start with 


Thomas 
Register... 


Industries source 
for Sales Producing 
Inquiries. 


12,252 Companies used 
factual advertising 
in last annual edition 
because they know 
Thomas Register 
is where Buying Inquiries 
are Born! 


Write for ABC Statement today — 
talk over your companies requirements 
for Sales Producing Inquiries 
with a Thomas Register representative. 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Telephone OXford 

nee 





MEDIA MERCHANDISING 


Some of the media merchandising 
programs in magazines, newspapers, 
and broadcasting are somewhat of a 
misnomer. More truthfully, they 
ought to be called what they really 
are—rate card cutting. 

It escapes me how anyone can ex- 
pect to stay in business when he gives 
the store away. It probably escapes 
many advertisers as well as media 
men, too. The fact is, many sponsors 
and advertisers couldn’t operate their 
own business in the same cut rate 
manner they expect TV, radio, news- 
papers, and magazines to operate. 

Magazines should be marketed as 
a commodity offering real benefit to 
the reader and should not depend 
upon advertisers to pay much of the 
costs. 

A magazine is a costly piece of 
merchandise with real benefit to the 
purchaser. To be profitable, it ought 
to be regarded enough on its merits 
and lean less on advertisers to carry 
the pay load. The number of maga- 
zines in this country new being sold 
in this manner is limited.—MIcHAEL 
J. O'NEILL, advertising director, TV 
Guide magazine. 


VALUE OF ASSOCIATION 


Congratulations on your July issue 
with its excellent treatment of the 
New England Media Evaluators As- 
sociation. Our meetings have already 
been very productive, businesslike, 
and serious. I am proud to be in this 
recently established media group. 
Living in my own small world, it is a 
complete revelation to be a part of 
a group whose members are in the 
same media buying and research 
field. I am perfectly amazed at how 
well we all get along, since in many 
cases we come from competitive com- 
panies. 

Sharing information on common 
media problems has already contrib- 
uted much to the broadening of my 
own hard-earned media background 
of some years in one agency. Not 
only do I learn from these other 
media experts, but I also find that 


~ Boston. 


4 
my experience can contri 
share, so that the benefit is ’ 
The other members are just ; 
thusiastic about the group ag 
Considering its present suce 

and see us when we really get going! 
The New England Media Evaluator, 
Association is off to a good 
Matcoim C. CHOATE, media 
search director, Cory Snow, 
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APPLAUSE 


I have been reading Mr. Kaufmay\ 
columns in MeEp1A/scoPe with gree 
interest and enthusiasm. As ¢ 
man of the MPA’s Public B 
Committee, I want to thank you fr 
the great service which you have doy 
us all by your column in the Jihg' 
issue titled “The ‘Mags’ Kiss a 
Make Up.” Let’s hope that we na 
only kiss and make up, but that 
also do one helluva job of 
ness promotion.” — Pur Ewaa§' 
promotion director, The New Yorke.§' 


THE TRUE MEDIA FUNCTION — 
In the medium-sized agency, medi 
decisions are almost always madeb fi 
the account supervisor in consul §' 
tion with the client. The space bayer 
usually gets into the act after 
rather than before. That is why Ih 
found MeEp1/score so valuabl 
Mep1A/score lifts media selections § ' 
a skill to the same level as the trab 
tional creative skills of copy andat 
With the multiplicity of possibilities 
. . . TV, radio, print, outdoor... 
it is becoming increasingly importat 
for the account man as well 
media buyer to be familiar with a 
types of media and their relation 
to each other. $ 
This is an ever changing phas® 
marketing, and only by a co 
awareness of these changes ¢ 
advertising man really give the a 
best counsel. That is why I sip 
ment my reading of regular tal 
papers with MEp1a/scoPe. I belier 
Mep1A/scope’s subtitle, “servi 
media-buying function,” is a a 
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€ YOU COVERED IN 
AND TOMORROW'S 


by 70,271 product selectors in the 40,092 largest, 
nod active plants in all 452 manufacturing 
industries... insuring saturation of your known 
sorkets...PLUS opportunities to fish for NEW 
norkets rapidly developing NOW. 


the subject consistently proven to be of top 

interest to all who engineer, operate, and maintain 
industry's leading plants and who design and 
develop the products they manufacture. 


WAT BETTER PLACE?... 


than where 70,271 specifier and buyer readers 
are LOOKING for current product needs... as 
indicated by reader verification showing that IEN 


ischecked regularly by 86.0%, and occasionally 
by 13.6%, for product information. 


WAT BETTER TIMING?... 

than when industry's top specifiers and buyers 
ae LOOKING for current product needs . . . as 
indicated by reader verification showing that 
95% use IEN for buying reference. 


AR YOUR PRODUCT ADVERTISING ?... 


tnd at @ cost of less than $200 per month 
becouse you need no display . . . just a brief, 
fecal description of your product! 


DETAILS?... 


Write for “THE IEN PLAN” 
and NEW Media Data File. 


industrial Equipment News 


; Themes Publishing Compeny 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y. 
Affiliated with Thomas Register 


(es 
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nomer. It frightened me at first, be- 
cause media buying to me has always 
been a statistical and unimaginative 
approach to advertising. Today, I 
believe, the media approach offers 
the advertising counselor as wide a 
range of creative planning as any 
other area in marketing. 

Mep1A/scope, like any good thing, 
needs to be sampled in order to be 
appreciated. The articles I find of 
greatest interest are those that talk 
about offbeat media selection. Fre- 
quently these are suggestions that | 
can adapt to my daily work . . 
which in the end, after all, is the true 
nature of helpful reading. — HAROLD 
Ress, creative director, Friend-Reiss 
Advertising, Inc. 


APPROVAL 


My respects to your magazine. 
You’re obviously garnering a good 
deal more than media-oriented read- 
ers. Your letters demonstrate it. So 
does the interest this agency finds in 
your pages. You have my compli- 
ments. — Ron T. Situ, president, 
Smith & Dorian, Inc. 


A CORRECTION 


On page 80 of the September issue 
of Mepta/scopPe you present an an- 
alysis of newspaper circulation in 
the top 12 markets. 

May I call your attention to the 
fact that in your listing for Sunday 
newspapers you list the Post and 
Press as being Houston’s two Sunday 
newspapers. The fact is that the 
Houston Chronicle and the Post are 
the two Houston Sunday newspapers, 
the Press publishing only a daily, 
evening newspaper.—RicHarpD J. V. 
JOHNSON, promotion manager, The 
Houston Chronicle. 

Mr. Johnson is, of course, quite 
right. Mepia/scope also wishes to 
apologize to the publishers of the 
Houston Post, which was credited 
with slightly less of a circulation in- 
crease than it actually achieved, and 
to the publishers of the Press, who 
were inadvertently presented with a 
flourishing Sunday edition. The cor- 
rect figures are as follows: ABC cir- 
culation for six months ending March 
31, 1958, compared with similar pe- 
riod of 1957. Sunday editions of 
Houston daily newspapers. Chronicle: 
|- 5.0 per cent; Post: +- 5.2 per cent. 
—The Editor. 





THE HITCHCOCK 
MEDIA-MAN of the MONTH 


Mr. Charles S. Patterson 

Media & Marketing Research Director 
James Thomas Chirurg Company 
New York 17, New York 


Mr. Patterson says, “Industrial prod- 
uct recognition and sales continue to 
be the direct result of contacts—year 
in, year out—by resourceful company 
and distributor salesmen and by a 
continuous, aggressive trade paper ad- 
vertising campaign. Smart marketing 
and advertising executives know that 
these contacts must be made relent- 
lessly—both by trained salesmen and 
informative ads—if their products are 
to maintain recognition and sales. Con- 
tinuity is even more important when 
increased sales is the objective.” 

Talk to your Man from Hitchcock to- 
day. Learn the how and why of Hitch- 
cock’s continuous leadership . . . of 
Hitchcock’s sustained readership . . . 
in the metalworking, woodworking 
and mass transportation fields. Let him 
explain how Hitchcock publications 
help present your sales story better 
to the men who count in your market. 


THE HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
“FAMILY” 
Where editorial leadership guarantees 
METALWORKING 
ine and Tool Blue Book 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 
Directory 
Carbide Engineeri 
Grinding and Fini ing 
Hitchcock’s Machine Tool ‘‘Cyclopedia” 
ne Fro! Fastener Engineering 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
Mass Transportation 
Transportation's Directory 
Trends 


School Bus 
WOOD WORKING 


Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON . LL} 





among ALL 


evening newspapers 
in the United States 


The Chicago American 
has the... 


FIFTH LARGEST 


HOME-DELIVERED 
CIRCULATION 


*and FIRST in Chicago 


THE CHICAGO AMERICAN 


CHICAGO OWNED + CHICAGO EOITED + CHICAGO DEDICATES 
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r magazines and business publications headed 
a flamboyant, “wheel-and-deal” era, in which maxi- 
mm flexibility will be applied to advertising rates and 
peunits? And where advertising contracts may depend 
Bea medium’s ability to provide—at a good competitive 
in collateral advertising services as well as a 
specific audience? . 

There’s a good possibility that all this may come to 
pass. There is also an indication that the individual media 
which have their own printing facilities may have a real 
campetitive advantage when bidding for the advertising. 

Here’s why all this may happen: 

¢ The mushrooming interest (still) in multiple-page 
inserts and special folds (see page 10, August 1958 
Mepia/score). 

@ The postal rate increases, which are causing many 
advertisers to look again at the spiraling costs of 
their direct mail programs and to consider other 
ways of advertising. 

# The relaxed postal restrictions, which open the door 
wide to massive, varied-size advertisements in a way 
never before possible. 

¢ The increase in split-runs (geographically) and in 
regional editions by national magazines. 

* The growing tendency among magazines to put em- 
phasis on what they can supply the advertiser, not 

~ what the advertiser can buy. 


A dramatic peek into this future was provided at a 
tttent meeting of the Chicago Business Publications. Rep- 
tientatives of Electrical Merchandising (McGraw-Hill) 
aad the Saturday Evening Post (Curtis} put on a twin 
Ptsentation which left the audience in a churned-up state. 

First Edward Brennan of Electrical Merchandising out- 
lined and demonstrated the many possibilities of special- 

Space sales. Then James Greig of the Saturday Eve- 

Post told how his magazines went after custom- 
big-ticket “spectaculars.” 

other things, he revealed that instead of one 

wich “buy” the Post has five lined up for next year, with 
the total bill reaching $2,500,000. 
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Mr. Greig points out that the Post, a leader in this type 
of space selling, will offer almost any size and shape 
within its page format. Cost is open to negotiation—and 
an important factor is the Post’s ability to offer advertisers 
printing facilities at cost. Not only does the Post get more 
directly into TV pricing areas by such flexibility, but it 
competes strongly with direct mail on cost and distribu- 
tion advantages. 

Actually, television was one reason why the Post went 
into this type of space selling. The increased postal rates 
provided a plus to its sales package. 

Where all this will end is not known. But it looks as if 
there will be more pressure on publishers to offer more 
flexible space packages and to look further into owning 
their own printing facilities, if they do not have them 
already. 

One thing seems certain: if sales for massive space 
units become dependent on extensive negotiations between 
advertisers and publishers, there will be plenty of “wheel- 
ing-and-dealing.” New measures will be established for 
advertising rates, and they will be plenty complicated! 


ADVERTISING AGGRESSIVENESS 

The Buchen Co., Chicago advertising agency, has just 
come out with an important advertising study of basic in- 
dustries during business recession times. 

It can be a powerful argument for advertising depart- 
ments, agencies, and media if properly used. The main 
thing is to place it in proper context in the advertising 
picture—and the agency which made the study is trying 
to do this. 

Carefully made under the direction of J. Wesley Ros- 
berg, vice-president in charge of research, it brought forth 
one over-all conclusion: 

Any firm which makes advertising aggressiveness a part 
of their marketing philosophy during and following a 
recession will feel the recession less, and recover from it 
more quickly, than their backward-looking competitors. 

Two five-year periods were studied—1947 through 
1951, and 1952 through 1956. In each instance the mid- 
dle year was the main recession year. This permitted a 
before-and-after picture to be obtained. 





Firms responding in the survey—made with the assist- 
ance of the Associated Business Publications, Inc.—were 
placed in one of three groups: (1) those which did not 
cut their advertising during the recession year or the year 
following, (2) those which cut their advertising during 
the recession year, and (3) those which cut advertising 
budgets during the year following the recession year. 

Here’s what happened in the first period, 1947 through 
1951: 

—In 1947 all groups were considered equal. 

—lIn 1948 the group which did not cut advertising was 

well ahead in sales. 

—lIn 1949, the year the recession leveled off, the con- 
tinuous advertisers enjoyed a big gain in sales, while 
the budget cutters dropped below their 1948 sales 
figures. 

—In 1950 firms which maintained their advertising 
programs were still far ahead of those who had cut 
their budgets in 1949 and 1950. 

This long-range relationship was again emphasized in 
the second study, 1952 through 1956. The non-budget- 
cutting advertisers were consistently ahead in sales. A 
separate study in SIC 35 Classification — Machinery, 
except electrical—provided further proof. 

Before the applause dies down fer this study, which is a 
good one, it might be well to point out that this study 
provides a good first argument to present to top manage- 
ment. But this must be buttressed with the type of creative 
advertising ideas and media strategy and tactics which 
will make that first argument hold water. 

Accepting the principle alone, as Mr. Rosberg points 
out, is not enough. 


REGULATING OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 

Don’t expect the Department of Commerce to budge very 
much on the regulations it is proposing for outdoor ad- 
vertising along new Federal highway systems. 

It may try to clarify these regulations, but it will prob- 
ably hold firm on its intentions and interpretation of Fed- 
eral legislation. 

Boiled down to essentials, the proposed regulations 
mean that the outdoor industry is tightly restricted in 
what it can do and where it can do it. Effective, stand- 
ardized advertising is practically banned from these new 
highway systems. Restrictions on content, size, placement, 
and brand names do that. 

The outdoor industry is in an uproar, and quite bitter, 
but also in a bind. Time is short for it to effect remedies 
on state and municipal levels—and Congress will be tough. 
The Department of Commerce has until December 26 to 
publish the final standards. 

The hooker in the regulations as presently proposed is 
that they are minimum standards. And States are encour- 
aged to proceed from there. By complying, States can 
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obtain extra financial aid towards new interstate hj 
construction. Ohio has already acted, banning 
advertising completely along its new system. 

Strong words have come from the Outdoor 
Association of America. Blasting the proposed 
tional sites” as inadequate, Karl L. Ghaster, Jr., g 
manager, declared that the suggested regulations 
the expressed intent of Congress. 


First, by eliminating all standardized outd "q - 


tising from those portions of the interstate highway 7 . a 


where signs are permitted. 

Second, by making permitted signs virtually ur 
or ineffective. : 

Third, by compromising one of the fundamental 
ciples of the new highways—controlled access, 
called “information sites” would increase the n 
turn-offs and entrances. 

Mr. Ghaster hit hard at language in the reg 
terming it confusing, contradictory, complex, alg 
leading. 


different opinions of what they mean,” he said. 
One thing is sure, the situation is loaded with 

implications—including the bonus promised § 

complying. It is one more indication of the 


effect of Federal regulation. In the advertising field, 


‘ 
hee. 


j 


7 


“Six lawyers have read them and have given j 


implications are serious as one law leads to am 


to complex Federal regulations in enforcing such le 


tion. The outdoor industry is apparently headed 
strife. Once Congress passes a law, it takes some 
get it amended. There are too many people in go 
and Congress hostile to advertising. 


TELEVISION’S COSTS 

More than one person was stirred the other day B 

fax Cone’s criticism of television’s increasing ¢ ts 

the problems this is bringing to many advertisers 

agencies. 4 
Foote, Cone & Belding’s executive committee 

declared that television’s costs have soared so 

now just a fraction of the value is being ree 

was accrued five years ago. a 
“What many advertisers fail to realize is that the 


achieve equally good results in print media if they! 


enough to reach as vast an sudience with the 
quency.” 

Mr. Cone’s remarks are sure to stir up ¢ 
comment, particularly from the medium willl fire. B 
the net result should be good—and it must be 
Mr. Cone qualified his remarks by placing en 


proper use and impact. One good may come out of 


comments: more careful assessment of each medium 
the good to be derived from each. It’s a sure sf 


the drive for more information from and about m nedi 


not abating. 


. 
he 
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You should be! Adults are the nation’s big- attention to WEEI and believe more in your 
gest customers. And in Boston radio you commercials” You’re not just talking when 
find the greatest concentration of adults you’re on WEE]; yov’re selling! 

on WEEI ... 38 per cent more than tune to 

Station B, 53 per cent more than Station C, WEE] t A Di O 
and 268 per cent more than Station D. 


Moreover, these listeners pay greater REPRESENTED BY CBS RADIO SPOT SALES 








Milton Kiebler Knows 


He’s Seen the 
Long Beach 








Vice President & Assoc. Media 
Director, Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
New York 


Milton Kiebler has made an ex- 
tensive tour of the Long Beach 
market and, like many other- 
advertising agency people, is 
much impressed by its size and 
business activity. 


For example, 1,378,692 
people ...nearly “4 of the 
total Los Angeles - Long 
Beach Metropolitan Area 
population .. .live in Metro- 


politan Long Beach.* 


This is more people than live 
in any one of these entire 
Metropolitan County Areas: 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Buffalo, 
Houston, Milwaukee, Cincin- 
nati or Kansas City. 

*Long Beach Retail Trading Zone. 


Sources: los Angeles County Re- 
gional Planning Commission. Orange 
County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion. Sales Management Survey of 
Buying Power, 1958. 


Independent 















Morning Evening Sundoy 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Represented Nationally 
by 








| RIDDER- JOHNS, INC. | 
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Surprising Situation . . . In spite 
of the new marketing concept, news- 
papers in twin-city towns like St. 
Paul, Minn., and Oakland, Cal., must 
still work hard to be included in ad- 
vertisers’ lists even though product 
distribution is as good as it is across 
the river. This mysterious situation 
has, of course, existed for many years, 


. with the victims always hopeful that 


next year more advertisers will see the 
light. While an increasing number of 
advertisers have been made to see 
their error in excluding these so-called 
outside-the-market papers, the inten- 
sity of the effort still necessary to sell 
them makes it look as though some 
people don’t know their jobs. 


Stature Shows . . . With business 
off almost all along the line in the 
first half of this year, farm business 
seems to be more than holding its 
own. In spite of this, advertising vol- 
ume in farm publications was lower 
January to June this year compared 
to 1957. An interesting thing about 
this, however, is that the bigger farm 
advertisers kept up their volume, 
while the smaller ones reduced their 
budgets. It’s easy to see how these 
big farm market advertisers became 
big farm product marketers. 


TV Boom .. . The only uncertainty 
about the growth in television adver- 
tising today is in the area of where 
the credit for the increase goes. While 
there is evidence of stepped-up selling 
in both network and spot categories 
of the medium, the Television Bureau 
of Advertising seems to emphasize 
greater understanding of the value of 
the medium itself by advertisers. 


Game Grit . . . Anybody that’s been 
interested in buying media in the last 
few years must by this time be well 
aware of Grit’s down-to-earth promo- 
tion. The interesting thing about the 


~ tion. The only confusing factor aby 













EFEEF. ¢& 


campaign is that it’s been nongoq 
petitive and confined to facts—aim. 


blue-sky claims—about the 


= 
a 


BESEE RGERE 


Grit is whether it is a newspaperg 
a magazine. Aside from that, witht} 
long 75-year-old road behind the pu} 
lishers and the progress they’ve mak 
in that time, their planning fort 
future is as progressive and enthuy 
astic as if they'd just started publish 
ing. Reading Gil Whiteley’s lett, 
you get the idea that, from an e& 
torial and advertising point of viey, 
this is only the beginning. Th 


— 


Teen Market . . . It looks as though °°" 
the purchasing power of teenagers is 
to be the target of more advertises 
from here on. It seems that manufa. 
turers are starting to believe that nd 
only are these teenagers an influent 
in many of their parents’ purchases 
but also they have money of ther 
own. While some of the larger compe 
rations have been weaning youngsters 
with an eye to their becoming futur 
customers, more and more advertises 
are planning to make customers d 
them now. Media with male teenag 
audiences should get the break from 
a trend like this. The gals have bee 
tapped for years now. 




















Strong Sales . . . Future sales m 
ords of newspaper-distributed Sunday 
magazines are due to rise if preset 
thinking about their use prevails. One 
of the facts about supplements thi 
seems to be recognized more thee 
days is that their circulation is m 
confined to the city in which the 
papers carrying them are published 
Some years ago when publishers’ op 
erating costs permitted it, this ¥# 
dramatically demonstrated throug 
the regular issuance of detailed towt 
by-town circulation breakdowns, fie 
vival and distribution of these studies 
might impress prospects. Nd 
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(HALLENGE TO DIRECT MAIL 


The most serious problem facing 
je direct mail industry today is the 
jt that the entire industry could 
wily be legislated out of existence. 
This could be done either through an 
tempt to ban third class mail direct- 
jy, as was attempted in a recent ses- 
don of Congress, or by raising the 
nes so high that the majority of 
mailers would be forced out of busi- 
uss and the industry would cease to 
aist as we now know it. 
let me emphasize that I feel the 
danger goes far beyond third class 
mail which currently carries the bulk 
d enthas. #of mail advertising messages. It has 
d publish ff been apparent in recent sessions of 
"s letten, BCongress that a generalized attack 
n an edt was being made upon use of the mails 
t of view, Has an avenue of commerce. 
Thus, third class was simply the 
major target. But along with this 
rime target, there existed the sec- 
me sali targets of second and fourth 
eal das mail which came in for their 
sare of blows and brickbats. Those 
, that ae who are resolutely opposed to the use 
5 nies of the mails for business purposes 
: have simply seized upon third class 
| .. 92s the weakest link in the chain — and 
of OS. their defamati 
er compo one most open to their defamation 
and derogation. 

























be But let us not forget for a moment 
verti that the great magazine publishing 


industry of this nation is still smart- 
ing under the blows leveled upon it 
and that the merchandise mail order 
firms still stand aghast at the eco- 
nomic chaos which might result from 
postal rates which have been sug- 
ested for application to their busi- 
ales ree § %ss—Lawrence G. Cuairr, president, 
Sunday § ‘awrence G. Chait & Co., Inc., before 
presest Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
‘ils. One St. Louis. 


ymers of 


ak from 
ave been 


: is bal LOCAL TV ADVERTISING 


ich the § Local is a huge piece of the nation’s 
blished. § tal advertising pie, but TV has re- 
ers’ op § “tived only crumbs, considering the 
nis ws § dustry as a whole. In 1957, all 
rough § tedia advertising aggregated $10.3 
d town- billion, with approximately $4.2 bil- 
ns, Re J lion, or 42 per cent of the whole, 
pent by local merchants and other 

business units. Over the entire 
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nation, TV gets only 6 to 7 per cent If local sponsors are to achieve 
of all these local dollars. The news- the most effective results from TV 
papers run off with the lion’s share _ advertising, they should be guided 
of fully 62 per cent. by 10 basic points. Equally, TV sta- 
The key to TV stations tapping a tions should recognize these same 
greater share of available local ad- points if they expect to deliver the 
vertising expenditures rests largely best results for local advertisers. The 
with three factors: more aggressive 10 points are: 
and creative selling by stations, pric- 1. Treat TV as a regular and con- 
ing geared to local budgets, and great- _ sistent member of the “first team” of 
er effectiveness in the use of local TV _local advertising operations. 


advertising. The stations themselves 2. Use more program sponsorship. 
largely have control over these ele- 3. Give greater consideration to 
ments. “appropriateness” of programs with 











A study of today » motel market 








Tourist Court Journal has done it again! It has come 
up with the most extensive market-study ever made in 
the motel field—not only in the number of subjects 
covered but in the number of tourist court-motels that 
participated. It is filled with factualities: facts and fig- 
ures that tell you who buys what, when and how much. 
To get a true picture of this phenomenal market— send 
today for EIGHT BILLION DOLLARS AIN’T HAY. Your 
copy is ready with our compliments. Address: William 
G. Browning, Advertising Manager, Tourist Court 
Journal, Temple, Texas. 


P. S.- See our advertisement in Standard Rate & Data Service. 


TOURIST COURT JOURNAL 


Temple « Texas 
Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK: A. B. McClanahan, 295 Madison Ave. » CHICAGO: Clarence Engdall, 612 No. Michigan Ave. 
PASADENA: J. W. Conrow, 1175 Woodbury Rd. - ATLANTA: Larry Weaver, 1447 Peachtree St. N.E. 
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RESTAURANT 
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reaches Sgn te et 
the heart 
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of the asome 


— PROFIT ‘ond 
$175 billion 
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feeding 
market 
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AMERICAN RESTAURANT is not all things to all away-from-home 
feeding operations. 


This 17% billion dollar market is America’s fourth largest consumer 
market and like all big markets is widely diversified. Over 500,000 estab- 
lishments now offer food service ranging from commercial restaurants 
of all types down through hospitals, schools, jails, and on and on and on. 
At first glance advertisers are confronted with a confusing array of pros- 
pects with little in common other than food service, and even that varies 
greatly in volume and importance. Does this confusing array of buying 
practices, management structures, and product requirements necessitate 
the flagrant waste of scattershot advertising and selling? 


NO —a long careful look at the market separates the varied fringes 
from the profit core and isolates the “heart-of-the-profit core” where high 
volume sales are made. 


Here is where AMERICAN RESTAURANT does its job, not by going 
off in all directions at once, but by concentrating on volume commercial 
restaurants of all types — plus reaching more operations in the “heart-of- 
the-profit-core” than any other A.B.C. publication. 


Making plans for ’59? Write for — 
1. New 1959 Restaurant Market and Sales Analysis 
2. New 1959 Editorial Forecast (plus Readex starting Jan. 1959) 


3. New 1959 Subscriber Analysis. 
See section 127 in Standard Rate. 


Taal -dlor- lal 


RESTAU RANT 


Patterson Publishing Co. « S5MSouthWabash Ave. e Chicago 3, Ill. 





regard to audience composi 
er than rely primarily on g 

4. When programs are g 
spend some extra money ig 
pers and “on-air” prom 
stimulate greater viewer ink 

5. Rely more heavily on 
mercials. 4 

6. Use TV advertising & 
sell” to move up-dated and) 
able merchandise rather 
“semi-institutional” advertis 
mechanism to get rid of @ 
articles. 

7. Where live commercials 
be feasible, try motion, 
with voice over film. 

8. Experiment with 
use of rear view projection 
ponent part of live commer 

9. Consult with station 
ment on TV copy to avoid 
copy adapted to TV. 

10. Develop a strong pointy 
merchandise tie-in with TV adver 
ing.—Ricuarp P. Douerty, | 
dent, Richard P. Doherty TVRal 
Management Corp., before 
ing Federation of America, 7 
Fla. 


VIDEO TAPE REVOLUTION 


We look on the development 
video tape as a kind of i 
One of the most significant ti 
about tape is that it arrives of 
scene just when the industry is lod 
ing for the very things that 
offers . . . flexibility. The advert 
is seeking more flexibility in a cha 
of markets, in the number of 
kets, in his choice of prog 
as compared to spots . . . perhaps 
program in one market and 
in another. Tape offers flexibility! 
length of commercial and t 
of commercial, let alone, of 
the flexibility that comes from 
duced cost.—RicHarD A. 
pres., KTTV, Los Angeles, im 
presentation to advertiser and 
executives, New York. 


TELEVISION BILLINGS 


Network television billings 
creased 12 per cent, or $34.7 
from January through July 1998 


pert 
the same period last year, accom 
to LNA-BAR figures released Bf} 5 ‘ 
Television Bureau of Advert 
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rest 
1s 
easy! 


tod Housekeeping never lets a woman down—whether she’s What's more, Good Housekeeping won't accept advertising that 
ading about silverware or ready-to-wear... lotions or notions. does not meet our requirements. 
Good Housekeeping... No wonder more than 12,350,000 readers believe what they read 
lvestigates every product that is advertised in its pages... in Good Housekeeping—whether it’s on the advertising or 
Checks every single claim made for those products advertised... editorial pages. Be sure you're selling your product in this unique 
Gvarantees replacement or refund of money if the products do climate of confidence ...the confidence you get ON 
Perform as advertised therein. regularly in Good Housekeeping. FN Se 


ood Housekeepin Seex: A CLIMATE OF CONFIDENCE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING 


A MEARST MAGAZINE 
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SPACE TECHNOLOGY encomposses oll 
of man's efforts devoted to the explora- 
tion of the universe, from his attempts to 
understand the basic lows of nature and 
the eorth, to travel by men and machines 
throughout the solor system ond beyond. 


Man and his machines . . . aircraft —missiles 
—spaoce vehicles . . . ore based on earth, 


and must deal with the earth's environment 
in order to reoch these distont goals. 
They must, also, deal with hostile, unknown 
environments. 


Spoce Technology, therefore, includes 
~ every discipline of the physicol and life 
sciences and every facet of engineering 
necessary to translate these sciences into 
successful flight through spoce. 








RECONNAISSANCE 
SATELLITES. 








e e e Swinging over every spot on Earth, the snoo 
satellites of tomorrow will look down with pit 
graphic, TV, infrared and radar eyes. As they faa 
over the U.S., they will transmit data collected during Eve 
their sweep around the globe—or film from oplical 
cameras will be ejected for recovery. . 


They were first described in an exclusive AVIATION 
WEEK article October 14, 1957. Latest technial 
developments were reported in the June 16 andé 








1958 issues of AVIATION WEEK. These 
sance systems are nearer than you think. The salem 
Media/scope, © 


ae in the development stage and will use missiles $e] today the Market of Tomorrow: SPACE TECHNOLOGY 
for launching which are already in existence. 


Even now, they affect hundreds of policy decisions 
and procurement awards. 


Space Technology developments — the markets of 
lomorrow—are shaped by today’s decisions in the 
Aviation industry. That's why your message, your 
advertisements — your product, your company, your A. McGraw-Hill Publication ® @ 


lacility— belong in AVIATION WEEK. It's the one 
Publication qualified to speak to these decision makers. 
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Time’s Nicholas Samstag 
Receives Direct Mail Award 


Last month, the Mail Advertising 
Service Association presented the 
Miles Kimball Gold Medai Award for 
1958 to Nicholas S. Samstag, director 
of promotion for Time. 

The citation reads as follows: “Mr. 
Samstag has been instrumental in 
elevating publication promotion from 
the plane of mediocrity to the ‘custom 
tailored’ concept employing better 
graphic arts techniques and more ex- 
citing and educational formats. In the 
highly competitive area of subscrip- 
tion mailings, his insistence on pro- 
fessionalism at all times is winning 
new respect for direct mail every 
day.” 


Time's Nicholas Samstag: what you have to 
say determines where you must say it. 


The key word in the award cita- 
tion, of course, is “professionalism.” 
Mr. Samstag is an acknowledged mas- 
ter of the art of persuasion. And, like 
most professionals, he has vast faith 
in the efficiency of his techniques. But 
he also realizes that there are certain 
limitations. 

Take the problem of circulation 
promotion, for example. Mass circu- 
lation magazines have for years been 
accused of forcing inflated circula- 
tion, i.e., selling subscriptions to 
readers with no basic interest in the 
magazine. 

Mr. Samstag doesn’t believe this 
can be done. Says he: “In the maga- 
zine business, as in any business, you 
set out to ‘sample’ your product to 
the consumer. Time does it constant- 
ly through trial subscriptions. A pip 
lights here: a pip lights there; a guy 
says, ‘I'll try it.’ But the thing that 
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counts is the process of converting 
this huge amorphous group to full 
term subscriptions. Those who don’t 
belong won’t convert. You automati- 
cally clean your list. 

“Actually, the magazine itself does 
the selecting. We sent mailings out 
to four lists, each very different from 
the next. We received a great many 
trial subscriptions from a great many 
different kinds of people. But when 
the conversion to full subscription 
was over, each list had contributed 
exactly the same kind of people.” 

In short, thinks Mr. Samstag, the 
magazine audience in the long run is 
determined by the character of the 
magazine: 

The “right kind of audience” for 
any medium is a subject which Mr. 
Samstag quite naturally finds absorb- 
ing. “After all,” he points out, “I buy 
media (many media, not only direct 
mail) as well as sell a medium. But 
practically nobody who comes in here 
to sell me media pays any attention 
to my copy theme—what I’m going to 
say in that space or time. But that’s 
important. It has everything to do 
with my media choice. How you say 
it determines where you say it.” 


Northwestern’s Harper Boyd 
Is One of the New Breed of 
Marketing Professors 


Advertising is fortunate in that it has 
always been considered a subject 
serious enough to engage the interest 
of the disciplined academic mind. 
From Neil Borden to Albert Wesley 
Frey, the business has benefited from 
a steady flow of ideas from this 
country’s great universities. 

Among the bright lights of the 
younger generation is Harper W. 
Boyd, Jr., who at 41 has made a 
substantial contribution to marketing 
practice—and who promises even 
more. 

Dr. Boyd is worthy of special no- 
tice at this time for two reasons. 

First, he is the author (with col- 
leagues Richard M. Clewett and Ralph 
Westfall) of a new book, “Cases in 
Marketing Strategy.” The book (Dr. 
Boyd’s third) is of that tantalizing 
academic variety which sets forth a 
series of knotty problems in market- 
ing strategy with admirable lucidity 


and thoroughness—and then » 
to provide solutions (deliberaf 
course). Buyers of media who« 
themselves experts in strateg 

lem-solving are invited to x 
couple of case histories. It’s 
rate counterbalance to excessiyg 


esteem. 

Second, Dr. Boyd this me 
gins his first full academic yy 
chairman of the Marketing 


Marketing scholar Harper W. 
media function under a bigger light. — 


ment of Northwestern Univer 
position to which he was app 
May. 

This means Dr. Boyd 
further administrative duties 
crowded teaching schedule @ 
varied consulting activity { 
ices are much in demand; ami 
clients: Edwin, Wasey, Ruth 
Ryan; Campbell - Mithun, § 
Rate & Data Service). 

Dr. Boyd has, incidental} 
interest in media research. (He 
by it naturally. His first pos 
was field research manager 
Chicago Tribune.) He feels, 
ample, that there is much mor 
than nose-counting. Says hez 
has to be more digging 
people expect to get from th 
media. ° 
“Not enough has been dome 
qualitative and quantitative” 
together. I’d like to see the 
media function put under @) 
spotlight.” 7 

His considered judgment,’ 
way, on today’s media b 
he must also be a good 


man. It’s advice worth 
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Local News, World News, 
Business News, Farm News, 
Special Events, Sports, 
Weather 


FILED UNDER “N" 


NEWS, all of it. Crop prices and hurricane re- 
ports. A downtown holdup and an eighty-yard 
runback. From the blaze of a local fire to sud- 
den revolt in the Mideast, listeners hear more 
news—and better news—on the 14 stations rep- 
resented by CBS Radio Spot Sales. More, be- 
cause we Carry more programs. Better, because 
in addition to our roster of distinguished local 
news personalities, we offer the unparalleled 
coverage of the CBS Radio Network. A recent 
study shows that as a result of our authoritative 
News programs, listeners believe more in our 
sponsors. If you have a product to sell, sell it 
with the authority of stations represented by... 


CBS RADIO SPOTSALES 


Representing: WCBS New York WBBM Chicago KNX Los Angeles 
WCAU Philadelphia WCCO Minneapolis-St. Paul WTOP Washington 
KMOX St. Louis KCBS San Francisco WBT Charlotte WRVA Richmond 
WEE! Boston KSL Salt Lake City WMBR Jacksonville KOIN Portland 
CBS Radio Pacific Network and CBS Radio New England Network 





New...a monthly 
magazine that deals 
exclusively with office 
automation and systems 


MANAGEMENT and BUSINESS AUTO- 
MATION ts the only publication that 
deals exclusively with applications 
of automation and systems to busi- 
ness operations outside the assembly 
line and laboratory. 


It offers a blue-chip audience of 
24,000 hand-picked executives who 
make the buying decisions regard- 
ing business automation equipment 
and supplies. 


Published by the publishers of 
OFFICE APPLIANCES MAGAZINE. 








Write or phone for copy of Preview 
Edition and descriptive brochure. 






MANAGEMENT and 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION 


100 East 42nd St.. New York 17, MUrray Hill 2-2373 
600 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, DEarborn 2-3206 
5720 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, WEbster 8-388! 
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QUESTION: 


Wituiam GALKER, 
media director, 
Ben Sackheim, Inc. 
— An American 
Newspaper Adver- 
tising Network is 
ill-advised. While 
it purports to ease 
buying, it offers only reasonable 
flexibility weighted down by the 
vagaries of central billing. It’s better 
to strike at the root of the problem 
created by individual newspapers 
who lag in offering bulk and fre- 
quency discounts. For buying flexi- 
bility, let’s begin with the core of 
inflexibility, the flat rate. Add to this 
the evil of forced combinations, and 
the felony is compounded by the 
ANAN idea. Central billing is not as 
attractive as it may appear. It often 
complicates accounting and checking 
by forcing adoption of individual 
forms for the sake of billing clarity 
and accurate contract records. Crea- 
tive buying can be served only by a 
system offering complete flexibility. 





Peter Karp, media 
director, Smith, 
Hagel & Knudsen, 
Inc.—Formation of 
national newspaper 
networks would 
put newspapers 
into more direct 
competition with consumer magazines, 
and, to a lesser extent, with broadcast 
media. I see two advantages to the 
buyer. First, the networks would pro- 
vide improved research for news- 
papers as a whole. Second, they could 
give larger accounts better and more 
standardized frequency and volume 
discounts. This would apply to a 
lesser degree to small advertisers, who 
use newspapers much like spot radio 
—for flexibility. Basically, a network 
would help the buyer. But it would 
take tremendous effort to coordinate 
all the various discount, size, and 








selling policies in force today. 








Would formation of newspaper networks, ¢ 
placement of schedules in many markets with one buy, 
lead to wider use of newspapers by national advertisers) 


MARVIN Ricy 
FIELD, media buy. 
er, Warwick | 
Legler, Inc. —Yx 
but not because g 
the so-called “gy 
order-one bill” gf. 
vantage, which | 
suspect helps the agency slightly, an 
the client not at all. Wider use 
newspapers would result from th 
frequency and quantity discoum 
which I feel should be included in; 
network containing a substantial fs 
of major markets. First, this discous 
would enhance the competitive pos: 
tion of the medium against other m 
dia, specifically broadcast. Second, i 
would obviate the reluctance of many 
national advertisers to compete local 
ly in the face of current di 

between local and national 
rates, which does not exist to) 
same degree in other media. 
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largely depe 
upon several factors. It would § 
essary to promote the merits @ 
medium more intensively t 
before, with emphasis on tru 
and factual research informatio 
rate structure should provide 
tractive group discounts, 
with added incentives for ve 
quency, and continuity. 
“must-buy” requirements 
kept to a minimum, since 
value of daily newspapers to 
advertisers is the flexibility 
which they can be used. & 
however, that the mere 

placing schedules through @ 
clearing agency would encoura 
stantially wider use of the 
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wherever there's news... 
there’s the ifoutham man 


WHaT YOU MUST go through to buy a shirt in a 
Moscow department store; an informal chat with the 
Queen of the British Commonwealth; what it’s like 
fo ride in a ticker-tape parade through Manhattan; 
these are just a few of the many exciting experiences 
that men from Southam shared exclusively with their 
Canadian readers last year. 


Over the past twelve months, five full-time Southam 
correspondents from the three Southam international 
news offices in London, Washington and Ottawa, 
travelled over 32,000 miles to bring factual and human 
interest stories from behind the news exclusively to 
their Southam newspaper readers. 

It's this type of exclusive depth coverage that has won 
the respect and confidence of more than 1,500,000 
Southam readers in eight major centres across Canada. 
Reader loyalty is just one of the many good reasons 
why your advertising message goes further in the 
Southam newspapers. 
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THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS 








OTTAWA Citizen HAMILTON Spectator NORTH BAY Nugget | ~ 
WINNIPEG Tribune MEDICINEHATNews CALGARY Herald ™ 
EDMONTON Journal VANCOUVER Province * 3 
*Published for Pacific Press Ltd. 
TORONTO—The Southam Newspapers, 388 Yonge St., K. L. Bower, Manager 
MONTREAL —The Southam Newspapers, 1070 Bieury St., J.C. McCague, Manager 
GREAT BRITAIN—F. A. Smyth, 34-40 Ludgate Hill, London E.C. 4, England 


UNITED STATES—Cresmer & Woodward inc. (Can. Div.), New York, 
Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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Have you seen the 
pre-publication sample 
issue of 

SUBURBIA TODAY? 


SUBURBIA TODAY 

will be published monthly with 

more than one million circulation guaranteed. 
Plan now to include SUBURBIA TODAY 
in your 1959 advertising plans, 


Beginning in January: 

Advertisers will have new access to the 
golden market of Suburbia with its dynamic 
concentration of buying power. A pilot list 
of newspapers and markets already accepted 
for distribution of SUBURBIA TODAY 

is available from your representative, 

Call him today. 


Suburbia Toda 


THE MAGAZINE OF PLEASANT PLACES: 


SUBURBIA TODAY will, in every way, reflect 
a way of wonderful living — the suburban way. It 
— ent, zestful and of 

iate interest to more than a million discerning — 
families whose interests and activities identify them 
with the suburban way of life. 


As the colorgravure supplement of 

outstanding community newspapers, SUBURBIA 
will combine their unusually high readership 

with the charm and color of a fine national magazine 
to provide a magic sales key to 

the golden market of suburbia. 


SUBURBIA TODAY will follow the most prosperou 
families — and the most alert retailers — into carefully 


selected suburban communities of 
leading metropolitan centers. It will follow the 


smart new yon par centers where leading superm: 4 


drug stores retail outlets of soft and 

hard goods have located to serve their prime 
prospects. More and more suburban buyers are m 
major purchases right in their own local communit 


Published exclusively for suburban families, 


SUBURBIA TODAY will reach those communities — 


where incomes are considerably above average, whe 
home ownership is highest, and where the 
abounds. These are suburbs where people do a 

lot of living and a lot of buying. Plan now to be in 


the January issue of SUBURBIA TODAY. 4 


Batt Sov erate see, ect 
already select sdinlted by SUBURBIA TODA ¥. 


* Suburbia Today 


S. Davidow, Publisher 5 

Potich ag ‘o Rourke, a a, R. 

dames L. Thompson, Advertising M 

153 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 0 “aa 


NEW YORK 22: 405 Park Avenue SAN FRANCISCO 4: cl ie 

DETROIT 2: 3-223 General Motors Bidg. 33 Post Street er 
CLEVELAND 15: 604 Hanna Building fe 
LOS ANGELES 5: Blanchard-Nichols, Assoc., MIAMI 32: J. Bernard Cashion, 
633 South Westmoreland Avenve Chamber of Commerce Building 
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ANNUAL MEDIA AWARDS - are es- 
tablished by MEDIA/SCOPE for accomplishments in the calendar 
vear 1958. 

PURPOSE of these Awards is to encourage 
creative thinking toward the more efficient selection and use of adver- 
tising media. 


NATURE OF AWARDS: There will be 


three classes of awards: 

Class 1. Public Statements. To an individual or an 
organization for a contribution to creative media thinking as expressed in 
a public address, published article or book, or in other document. 
Class 2. Media Research. To an individual or organi- 


zation for a significant contribution to media research which has served to 


improve the delineation of media or their markets. 


Class 3. Media Technique. To an individual or organ- 


ization for a significant innovation in the use of media, in the sense of an 


imaginative or novel technique or device that may be a part of a media 


plan but is not necessarily the complete plan. 


NATURE OF ENTRIES: Entries should 


be documents, research, or techniques that were produced in the calendar 
vear 1958. They may relate to any advertising media. 


THE AWARDS: There will be five awards in 
each class. For the principal award in each class there will be a Bronze 
Plaque. For the secondary awards there will be Certificates of Merit. 


PRESENTATION: Presentation of Awards will 


be made at an annual luncheon in March. 


JUDGING OF ENTRIES: Winners of 


awards will be chosen by panels of judges chosen from the advertising 


business. 


ENTRY REQUIREMENTS: 


1. Entries may be submitted by an interested person or organization, in his 
own behalf or in that of another. An applicant may submit as many entries 
as he desires, provided a separate entry form is used for each. The entry 
blank printed on the reverse of this page should be employed or a fac- 
simile thereof. 

2. Date. All entries must be submitted by February 1, 1959. 

3. Place. Entries should be submitted to: Executive Secretary; Annual 
Media Awards; c/o Media/scope Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 


York 17, N. ¥ 



















Official Entry Blank 


TO: Date 
Executive Secretary 

Annual Media Awards 

c/O MEDIA/SCOPE Magazine 

420 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


>. This entry is submitted for consideration for an Annual 
Media Award in Class No. 





=. The nominee is 





(NAME OF INDIVIDUAL OR ORGANIZATION ) 





(IF AN INDIVIDUAL, HIS COMPANY AFFILIATION ) 





( CITY AND STATE ) 





( NATURE OF BUSINESS ) 


3. The accomplishment for which the nominee deserves an 


award is as follows: 








4. Supporting data that will help the Judges determine 
whether or not this accomplishment deserves an award is attached. (Attach 
as much supporting information as possible, including copies of addresses 
or articles; published media research reports; evidence of originality in 
media techniques as shown by advertisements, schedules, press clippings, 


or other documents. ) 


5. My name is: 


( NAME ) 








(COMPANY ) 





( ADDRESS ) 





















Media view 





By Warren P. Peterson 


Director of Marketing, 
Grocery Products Division 


pany as advertising costs continue to-mount. 





ILLSBURY’S approach to media planning and selec- 
tion today is from a marketing standpoint, as that is 
how we tackle all of our problems and opportunities. Our 
overall objective is simple: to obtain the highest practical 
share of market in each field in which we participate. 
We stress one big factor: JDEAS. And this includes 
ideas for more creative use of space and more creative 
media buying. Most decidedly it includes media research, 
as that is an increasingly vital factor in media decisions 
today. We want to know more. The only way is to find 
out as much as possible about Mrs. Consumer. She is our 
“Duchess of Decision,” and as such our marketing cycle 


begins and ends with her. 


A Sleeping Giant 


Pillsbury was labeled “a sleeping giant” in the °40’s. 
Since then its story has been one of growth. Our sales in 
the fiscal year ending last May 31 climbed to a new high— 
some $346 million as compared to the previous record of 
$341 million set in 1955. In 1946 our sales were a little 
over $140 million. 

Today we have 38 products in our largest operation, 
the Grocery Division; 12 years ago there were five. Now 
we also have a Refrigerated Division, young but with a 
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A Minnesotan by birth, Warren P. Peterson joined Pills- 
bury, Inc., in 1947 as a staff member of the advertising 
department. Rising through the ranks, he became director of 
Marketing, grocery products division, in 1956. 
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(Qualitative media research is becoming more important to com- 


Today Pillsbury is heaviest in television and Sunday supple- 
ments; uses new-type general magazines as a plus-factor. 


burgeoning line of products. 

Advertising has grown along with sales and new prod- 
ucts. National advertising dollars in major media reached 
more than $11 million in 1955. Compared with the fiscal 
year sales reported in May of that year, this provides 
some indication of appropriation. This figure is constant- 
ly changing as it is keyed to earnings. Obviously, it is 
higher today. 

Twelve years ago Pillsbury’s advertising department 
had only five people; today it has 18—and its functions 
have taken new shapes. Six or seven years ago the adver- 
tising department was transformed into a Marketing De- 
partment. This followed Pillsbury’s recognition of the 
trend toward the marketing concept. At that time, we 
encouraged our agencies to approach our product plan- 
ning from a well-rounded marketing standpoint rather 
than just advertising. 


A Media and Budget Controller 


With the addition of 33 products in the last 12 years, 
our advertising and promotion impact has increased to 
the point that today it is about 10 times what it was in 
1946. Budget control and coordination of our various 
print and television properties have become extremely im- 
portant, and we have found it necessary to set up a 
media and budget controller: Mr. Russell Lipton. 

Mr. Lipton coordinates media scheduling for both the 
grocery products and refrigerated products divisions to 
avoid conflicts and duplications. He maintains budget 
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THE MARKETING DIRECTOR'S JOB 


As director of Pillsbury’s marketing department, Mr. 
Peterson has ultimate responsibility for all of the Gro- 
cery Division’s operations. However, through the brand 
manager setup, he is able to delegate a considerable part 
of this responsibility. Among those which he retains solely 
is the hiring and working with the company’s advertising 
agencies. 

In addition to heading agency relations, he works on 
national media buying and reviews all media and mar- 
keting plans developed by his subordinates. His job re- 
quires close liaison with the sales manager of the grocery 
products division, Dean T. Thomas, and with the division’s 
vice-president, Earl A. Clasen. 

He has overall budget responsibility for all of Pills- 
bury’s grocery products advertising, and his job revolves 
in large measure around balancing dollars against prod- 
ucts and media for maximunmi consumer impact. 











Parade of Winners... 38 prize recipes 











PARADE OF WINNERS: First page of 14-page Better Homes and Gardens 
ad which backed up “Parade of Winners” promotion in stores. 


control of our television properties and assures that all 
TV commitments are underwritten by the divisions. He is 
also responsible for maintaining balance sheets by prod- 
uct, and he reports regularly to our brand supervisors 
their position on expenditures versus earnings. Another 
function is working with media representatives to develop 
more efficient ways of buying our advertising properties. 
As we all know, this is a particularly important function 
in today’s wild television market. 


Marketing Concept Comes First 


Our marketing department is set up on a brand man- 
ager basis, with each brand manager responsible for a 
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product or group of similar products, such as cake mine, 
The brand managers report to three brand supervisor 
according to product groupings. 

Our brand manager concept is the very backhone gf 
our entire marketing function. Briefly stated, it isa 
concept of a brand manager directing the marketing gf 
his product as if it were his own business. Short of profi 
and field sales responsibility, he has the complete regpoy, 
sibility on the marketing of his product. This includes. 
product, pricing, commercial research, competition 
agency, home service ard publicity, production, legal 
budget, advertising, sales promotion, and execution of 
plans. 

He is responsible for advertising plans in comple 
detail for his product and for seeing that they are tran. 
mitted properly for sales use. He must direct the agency 
assigned to his products in all phases of marketing, jp 
cluding field work. He must know his competition's af 
vertising and promotion strength and must establish 
communication with the company field organization » 
that Pillsbury is aware of competitors’ moves at all times 
Furthermore, he is responsible for a complete unde. 
standing of commercial research data as it relates tp 
share of market, advertising research, and other suryeys 
pertaining to the product. 

We are serviced by two agencies: Campbell-Mithun, 
Inc., Minneapolis; and Leo Burnett Company, Inc, 
Chicago. 


Trademark, Image, Important 


In addressing ourselves to the marketing of Pillsbury 
products, we do so with a consumer concept: The com 
pany exists to serve the consumer and any product mar- 
keted must fill a definite consumer need or else it war 
rants no place on the grocery shelves of America. 

We feel that we have a big advantage in that the Pils 
bury name carries across all of our product lines, a 
that the advertising and promotion of one product # 
crues to the benefit of other products. 

Each of our products has the blue circle—or, as we cal 
it, the Pillsbury barrelhead—prominently displayed 
the label. This trademark, the Pillsbury name, and or 
standards of quality (for product, label, advertising, po 
motion and sales organization) all contribute to the built 
ing of our brand image in the mind of the consume. 

There are inherent advantages in the building of 
strong brand image, and likewise there are substantid 
responsibilities to nourish and protect that brand image 
through every move we make in the marketing proces 


Two Advertising Classifications 


Our advertising programs behind both flour and mize 

fit either of two classifications: 

1. Service. Through recipes or serving ideas on exit 
ing products or service through new products. 

2. News. Of new products, product improvemell 
contests, or other promotional-type a 
(e.g., our Grand National Recipe and Baking 
test). ‘i 
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These two approaches find manifestation in print in 
,yariety of ways—either through the market saturation 
gailable through Sunday supplements, through a service 

h in women’s service books, or through a news 
proach in weekly magazines or daily and Sunday news- 


On television, these two approaches fit into the work- 
iwrse-type continuity of daytime television as well as into 
je major impact approach of a large audience through 
sighttime television. 

In the calendar year 1958, we will have used nine 
iytime television shows. This includes six on NBC: Tic 
Tue Dough, Concentration, Price Is Right, Treasure Hunt, 
it Could Be You, and Queen for a Day; three on CBS: 
int Linkletter’s House Party, Edge of Night, and As the 
World Turns; plus the Mickey Mouse Club on ABC; and 
three nighttime CBS shows: The Big Record, Playhouse 
#, and I Love Lucy. 

To a large extent, our advertising recommendations 
we developed through a team operation of an agency 
xeount executive working with a Pillsbury brand man- 
wer. These recommendations are cleared through the 
account group and the plans board at the agency and 
through the brand supervisor and marketing director at 
Pillsbury. Our over-all media philosophy and major 
breakdown between print and broadcasting has the par- 
ticipation of Mr. Earl Clasen, vice-president of the gro- 
cery division. 


lean Heavily on Agencies 


Insofar as the specific procedure for selecting media is 
concerned, we lean heavily on our two agencies. In our 
account groups we feel we must have well-rounded mar- 
keting people, and in the final analysis the account group 
must make the final recommendation on media. They are 
guided, of course, by the recommendations of their media 
departments. 

For Pillsbury advertising, the shift has been generally 
from print media to television over the last 10 years. 
However, in the last three years we have increased our 
print expenditures by a relatively greater percentage than 
our television expenditures. Most of this increase has 
come about as a result of our emphasis on the Sunday 





supplements. 

As part of our marketing team, we feel it vital to bring 
the creative and media departments of our agencies into 
our current marketing planning quite frequently, and 
this is not only from an advertising creative standpoint 
but is also an all-inclusive marketing program. 

This would indicate that media representatives should 
make the agency their first call. We neither encourage or 
discourage media people from calling on Pillsbury mar- 
keting men. We try to see them as it does put our market- 
ing people in a better position to judge the agency recom- 
mendations and either approve or challenge them. 

In the last 10 or 12 years, we have had several unusual 
framples of what we consider to be well-rounded market- 
Mf programs. Each one of them was directed primarily 
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at the consumer and used the force of advertising as its 
most powerful weapon. 


The Pillsbury Bake-Off 


As of this year, our Grand National Recipe and Baking 
Contest is ten years old. Its long life has been justified 
because its base was well founded: first, an approach to 
the consumer and a recognition that the consumer could 
be reached through servi¢e ideas; second, a recognition 
of the inherent interest in the excitement of a contest, 
with an opportunity to win a glamorous trip and a sub- 
stantial prize. 

We use it as our prime selling vehicle for our No. 1 and 
oldest product, Pillsbury’s Best Flour. It is used as an 
advertising vehicle, a promotional vehicle, a service vehi- 
cle (cook books), and a publicity vehicle. These many 





SUNDAY SUPPLEMENTS: An ad used to introduce one of seven new 
baking mixes in a campaign which placed heavy emphasis on Sunday 
supplements. 


facets have no doubt strengthened our brand image in the 
minds of consumers. 

Actually we treat the Bake-Off in three phases for 
advertising and promotional purposes. 

The first phase is the entry phase. Here we select media 
designed to increase the number of entries in the contest. 
We use television and Sunday supplements to direct 
women to pick up entry blanks through their grocery 
stores. 

The second phase is the Bake-Off itself. Here timing is 
very important in our media selection. We have telecast 
the awards luncheon for most of our Bake-Offs and will 
do so again this year. We also release the winning recipes 
by wire to grocers across the country for use in their own 
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retail advertising. 

The third phase is the come-off period, which runs 
until the start of the next entry period. During this time 
we produce our “Parade of Winners” promotion at the 
store level, which is backed up by a giant “Parade of Win- 
ners” advertisement in a major consumer magazine. For 
the last two years this advertisement has run 14 pages in 
Better Homes and Gardens. This year the advertisement 
will appear in McCall’s and will feature a new, extended 
gatefold format. 

Since its inception two years ago, the “Parade of Win- 
ners” promotion has been a tie-in operation, supported 
cooperatively by companies whose products are featured 
in the winning recipes. 

In addition to the print advertising, the tie-in partners 
support the “Parade of Winners” promotion through 
their own television properties. 


New Product Introductions 


The introduction of seven new baking mixes last Spring 
stands out as an outstanding Pillsbury integrated market- 
ing program. As a marketing strategy it was unheard of 
in the grocery industry. 

Since the first presentation on March 10, first delivery 
of the product on April 1, and first television commercial 
on April 30, we have added up an unusual measure of 
success. 

An exceptional job was done by our sales organization 
in getting wholesale and retail distribution. This included 
a tremendous surge of introductory product sampling, 
which was sparked by a strong advertising and promo- 
tional sampling program involving media couponing. 

There was advertising in Life, Look, and the Saturday 
Evening Post. There was advertising in This Week, Parade, 
Family Weekly, Everywoman’s, Woman’s Day, Family 
Circle, and Western Family. In television we used our 
regular network properties: The Big Record, Playhouse 
90, Art Linkletter’s House Party, Edge of Night, and As 
the World Turns. 

In other words, this was heavy emphasis on television 
and the Sunday supplements, plus “news type” general 
magazines such as Life and Look. 


Media Research Especially Important 


We encourage media research in all three areas, the 
medium itself, the agency, and Pillsbury’s research de- 
partment. Our agencies and our own research department 
conduct consumer research covering the fields of reader- 
ship, recall, audience size and composition, as well as mar- 
ket intensity studies, pre-testing of campaigns, and other 
creative research as needed. 

To us, one of the biggest areas lacking in a qualitative 
analysis of media buying today is the need for a more 
creative approach to media research by media. 

This research in many cases should be done by the 
medium and in other cases by the agency or the client. 

Taking the fields separately : 

Print. There is a great need for a qualitative analysis 
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of the reader audience in terms of buying habits. (yg 
alone is not enough, other factors of comparison bein, 
almost the same. 

Very few publications have this information on a qual, 
tative analysis of their readers as applied to the field 
grocery products in which Pillsbury participates, hy, 
ously, it is not an end-all in itself, but it is a criterion 9/ 
judgment which does not exist today. /t is going j}, 
more and more essential as advertising costs apparent 
continue to increase out of proportion to the dollar retyy, 

Broadcasting. A number of unexplored areas ey 
which would give a more qualitative base for selection 9 
media. ~ 

A dramatic, emotionally involved program such x 
Playhouse 90 might have a more intense viewer, and, 
commercial might catch the viewer in a more receptiy 
mood because of the viewing. 

This might require a complete change of pace or trey. 
ment fitting in with the emotional key of the program. 

By contrast, a more restful, easy-to-watch, complacex: 
atmosphere, as produced by some of the audience partic. 
pation shows, musical-variety shows, and soap open 
might find a consumer less keenly attentive. Possibly, 
more shocking type commercial is needed in such jp 
stances. 

Some information has recently been made available » 
the “decision maker” on a television show. This also ha 
to do with the intensity of viewing. For example, if tk 
average household has three viewers of a nighttime shor, 
and two of these are women, it is conceivable that tk 
show still might not be a good medium for a Pillsbuy 
product. Perhaps the man of the house tuned in, withthe 
wife and older daughter only casually interested a 
occupied with diversionary interests. 

There is one other area that applies to both broadeas 
and print advertising which concerns a manufacturer ¢ 
any mass-market product. It is the manner in which: 
particular market is approached. 

Such a qualitative analysis could more easily be accu 
plished on a long-term basis with print media than wii 
broadcasting properties. 

It could guide us in a more accurate appraisal of w 
advertising buys. With competition for the consumer dt 
lar and the reader eye becoming more intense, and wil 
costs going up, we have no other alternative. 

There was a day when a spread in one of the maj 
magazines would tend to dominate that maga Toda: 
it takes a series of spreads, and then you're not even # 

There was a day when we could enjoy on te 
through careful selection of talent or luck, a show 
would give us ratings in the 40’s or even 50’s. Today 
is no longer true. 

Qualitative research—though it may represent 
blue-sky creative research—is the kind of deeper ins 
into the consumer buying habits, product-use habits, 
viewing, listening, and reading habits that we think 
represent a vital contribution. 

All this is why at Pillsbury we approach our mei 
planning and selection from a marketing nip 
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447 Y ATTITUDE toward station representatives, and 
\ my respect for the help they can give a wild-eyed, 
deadline-ridden time-buyer, really had its genesis back in 
ihe thirties. That was when I started as a time buyer, with 
no experience except three years in network sales promo- 
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tion and only a basic knowledge of calculating machine 
operation. 

In those days the whole radio industry, including 
sation personnel, network people, station representatives, 
Tols agency program people, time buyers, and secretaries, bare- 
ly totalled 25,000. Radio programmers were usually con- 
“A sidered as appendages to an agency. The solitary time- 
buyers, grubbing along in the program department, were 
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completely separate from the established space buyers who 
ay nade up the agency's media department. 
| That situation gradually changed as broadcasting 
Frank G. Silvernail retired earlier this year as manager 
ts of station relations at Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 





“post he had held with distinction for 12 years. Previously 
he had been chief time buyer. He has been chairman of the 
4AAA committee for broadcast media and president of the 
New York chapter of Radio Pioneers. 
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How to Treat Station Reps 





By Frank G. Silvernail 


grew more important to the advertiser and as time-buyers 
became more mature, more able to stand on their own 
feet as specialists, more experienced marketwise, and more 
accepted by account executives and clients. Of course, the 
old-timers had to learn it the hard way, from station 
owners, from representatives, from trade papers, from 
bull-sessions with one another, and most importantly of 
all, I’m afraid, from some gruesome mistakes. 

There were no college courses in radio advertising, for 
there was no one to teach them. There were no seminars 
led by seasoned buyers and sellers to discuss their diversi- 
fied experiences and knowledge. But there were, thank 
goodness, patient and intelligent station representatives 
who knew their markets; who gave us neophytes honest 
advice; who suggested ideas to us when they saw we were 
in a quandary; who scolded us when we were stupid, but 
helped us out of our serious jams; and who never—well, 
hardly ever—presumed on our trust and friendship to 
sell us dogs; and who deserved most courteous treatment 
in return and in most cases received it. 

Out of these close associations evolved certain principles 
of relationship: rules of courtesy, if you prefer, although 
there are sound reasons of self-interest for each one. 


1. Don’t High-Hat 

I have tried never to high-hat a representative, to im- 
press him with my importance or the importance of my 
agency or client. He probably makes more money than 
most buyers; he services other agencies who will be glad 
to pick up the opportune buys that I might scorn; and if 
he lost respect for me as a person he might conceivably 
be less eager to pull me out of a bad spot when an agency 
or client crisis developed. 


2. Don’t Keep Them Waiting 

I have tried never to keep a representative waiting in 
the anteroom if I could possibly help it. If I was in a 
meeting, my secretary or the receptionist would express 
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my regret, learn what he wanted, and find out when he 
could return or be telephoned. And if he had an out-of- 
town station manager with him, the least I could do in my 
own selfish interest would be to interrupt the meeting long 
enough to step out, explain my jam, try to make a date 
for later on, and give him a quick answer to any question 
he might have or refer him to someone else. 


3. Ask for Information 

If a campaign was breaking, regardless of the number 
of markets involved, I have always insisted that every 
representative who had a station in any of these markets 
be asked to furnish availabilities, regardless of the pref- 
erence the client or account man may have had for the 
affiliates of a certain network, type of independent, power- 
house, or channel. It does not take long for an observant 
buyer to realize that in many cases the second, third, or 
even fourth station in a market, regardless of the standard 
for ranking, can offer availabilities considerably more 
attractive for an advertiser’s specific purpose than an 
over-congested favorite. And can do it without. triple 
spotting! 

Nor does it take long to learn to protect a representative 
from losing face with his station owner by letting him 
know that a campaign is in the wind. Whether or not his 
particular station is bought, he cannot be condemned for 
ignorance of what is going on. 


4. Save Face for Them 

Saving face for the representative is more complicated 
in time buying than in any other medium. Newspaper 
owners, magazine publishers, outdoor plant owners seldom 
make the rounds of agency buyers. But hardly a day goes 
by without one or more station owners being brought 
into some agency by the representative, willing and eager 
to pour a wealth of important market and station infor- 
mation into the ears of any buyer astute enough to listen, 
question, and absorb an education beyond price. 

How to treat station owners or managers is irrelevant 
here, except by implication. But I have learned not to let 
a representative down in the presence of his station people 
by making the kind of outstanding faux pas I made 18 
years ago when I handed a newly-typed contract to a 
manager in the presence of the escorting representative 
who had made the sale and thus subjected him to an 
accusation of being so lazy on the job that he did not 
even get around to collect the orders. 


5. Keep Them Posted 

I have never failed—since one bitter blunder when | 
was a tyro—to keep all representatives concerned posted 
on the status of any important negotiation such as time 
periods for a five-a-week, half-hour, daytime strip. Nor 
have I failed to recheck constantly for all possible improve- 
ments in availabilities before a final selection instead of 
blithely expecting a busy representative to do all the 
checking. 


6. Tell Them the Truth 
I have always conscientiously told a representative the 
truth, or else made it clear why, for competitive reasons, 
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I could tell him nothing. Nor have I ever ec ' 
kidded a representative, thus wasting his and my @ 
if I knew a situation was hopeless, nor failed to give, 
a reason, if he needed it, that could legitimately be pass 
on to the station. : 

Truthfulness is partly laziness, because it is too 
an effort to remember equivocations. But it is 
a matter of good business to develop mutual 
and respect against the time when a crisis comes y 
understanding and help is needed—the same un adi 
that the representative knows he can himself expect jp, 
pinch. 

This feeling of mutual respect and friendship is jug x 
important between the buyer and the station 
Perhaps more so! J believe that any buyer who Passes y: 
an opportunity to know station people in his office, #, 
presentation luncheon, at a good will party, or ona trip 
get acquainted with facilities or a market, is derelict in hj 
duty to his agency and his clients. 


7. Help Him with Others 


I learned a long time ago never to try to keep a repre fi 
sentative from going.direct to an account man or a chew ing a 


to make his pitch, provided he let the media people knw § would 




















frankly why he planned to make such a call. Thenw J , ¢,) 
could coach him on his presentation, or else tell hin § jy » 
frankly how such a call would be either useless or inal § ent or 
visable because the overall strategy had been laid dom J ¢ Yo 
I have even gone out of my way to set up such meeting § tising 





when direct discussion with the representative, or stalim J} using 
manager, or both, promised to be valuable to our peopl All 

In turn, I have found that, when our own accottl Scott. 
people, well-meaning and enthusiastic, but inexperience 2» 


in radio or TV negotiations, have occasionally gotten it T 
touch with the representatives directly, the experience! od 
representatives have immediately taken steps to bring the motor 
buyer into the picture, in order to protect themselves, # incre; 
station, the time-buyer on the account, and the accow! § custo, 
man himself from what could develop into a legal snalt § produ 
In short, one must cooperate if one wants reciprocity } ing pl 
If an agency man cannot be courteous, receptive to ideas Bu 
truthful, fair-minded, and willing to fight for what be | 
gram 
comp 
Media/s 


knows to be right about the medium, his client will be the 
' 






loser, not the representative. 
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Boosts Scott-Atwater's | 


Company becomes fast-moving challenger 
of long-established firms in rapidly 
growing outboard motor field 


RISING CHALLENGER in any 
field today has plenty of market- 
ing and media problems. But how 
would you like to build a media plan 
under the following ‘circumstances— 
and do it successfully ? 
¢ Your competition is firmly estab- 
lished, widely and favorably known. 
e Your main competition all have 
well-accepted brands. 
¢ Your competition has more adver- 
tising dollars to spend, which means 
you can be out-advertised in a given 
medium. 
¢ Your market is swiftly changing 
price-wise, and your manufacturing 
must be keyed to sudden changes in 
product development. 
¢ You must distribute your product 
on a different basis than your main 
competition. 
¢ Sales are crowded into a relatively 
few months of the year—and depend- 
ent on the weather to a large extent. 
¢ You must work with limited adver- 
tising dollars, while at the same time 
using a task-to-be-done approach. 

All this has been the problem of 
Scott-Atwater Manufacturing Corp., 
Minneapolis, especially for the last six 
or seven years. 

To offset this there have been some 
mixed blessings: 1. The outboard 
motor industry’s market potential has 
increased enormously; 2. prospective 
customers are demanding more costly 
products, reshaping the manufactur- 
ing phases for all makers. 

the company still has to fashion 
am advertising and merchandising pro- 
gram that at least keeps pace with its 
competitors. 
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Scott-Atwater makes and sells out- 
board motors for boats, obviously 
considered-purchase items. Also, they 
are bought because someone is either 
acquiring a boat which needs a motor, 
or already owns one. The combined 
cost can be as much as a second-hand 
automobile or more than an expensive 
new car. 

Interestingly enough, it is the type 
of product where the man of the fam- 
ily does the deciding. 


Many Industry Contrasts 


There are many contrasts in the 
field. You find a great many small 
makers of boats scattered all over the 
country. 

On the other hand, there are only a 
few manufacturers of outboard mo- 
tors; the leaders being Outboard Ma- 
rine Corp. (Evinrude, Gale and John- 
son divisions), Kiekhafer Corp., and 
Scott-Atwater. All are in the Midwest. 

Evinrude, Johnson, and Kiekhafer 
for the most part sell direct to retail 
dealers. Gale, division of Outboard 
Marine, is going to a direct-dealer 
pattern. Scott-Atwater uses distribu- 
tors. Beginning this fall, however, it is 
using both methods of distribution: 
taking advantage of the inherent bene- 
fits of both. In 15 of 50 territories it is 
going direct to dealers. 

The dealers themselves can be al- 
most anyone with an interest in selling 
outboard motors: appliance, automo- 
tive, hardware, department store, 
ships’ supplies. The best dealer is one 
who likes boating, as a hobby and as 
a business. 
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Most of the companies make private 
brands; Gale for Wards, West Bend 
Aluminum for Sears, Scott-Atwater 
for Firestone and Gamble. 


Was Premium Company 


When the company first was 
founded, it was in the advertising 
premium business, such as providing 
model airplanes for the cereal com- 
panies. In 1935 it began making mo- 
tors for Champion Motors Company, 
then just a sales organization. Not 
until World War II was over did it 
venture to establish its own brand 
(late 1946). Today, 12 years later, its 
sales are continuing to go up at an 
accelerated rate in a fast-growing in- 
dustry. 

Industry sales are really booming, 
especially since 1953. 


1953 ....... --.--+++.----$ 104,000,000 
1954 .. snisiiachalle eel $111,000,000 
Ape aad ae IE $153,000,000 
DEEP koi $217,000,000 
DOE he atin esha $224,000,000 


In 1946, the dollar sales volume was 
$48 million. 

Units sold tell a similar story, de- 
spite the trend toward higher-powered, 
higher-priced units. 


Units Sold Ave. Price 
1983°...;..: . 3,419,000 $224 
1954 . 3,740,000 $243 
1955 .............. 4,211,000 $297 
Boe at eds 4,740,000 $336 
SO ae eee 5,190,000 $370 


In 1941 the average price per unit 
was $125. 

Scott-Atwater’s advertising and mer- 
chandising program has been geared, 
in many respects, to distribution prob- 
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lems as well as limited advertising 
dollars. 

The company has not been large 
enough to follow the distribution pat- 
tern of the leaders: direct to the retail 
dealers. Products flow through 55 dis- 
tributors to some 4,000 dealers. 


Four-point Media Plan 
The media plan has been keyed to 


the competition’s advertising and pro- 
motion weaknesses — an effective way 
to capitalize on limited dollars. For 
instance, the 1958 media strategy is to 
go into media where the competition 
isn’t, or isn’t very strong. Where the 
competition must be met head-on in 
media, the aim is for distinctive im- 
pact. In other words, hit as hard as 
possible at a particular market. 

It’s a four-pronged attack: 

1. Specialized Publications. Boat- 
ing and boating “fan” publications 
are regarded as a must. There is al- 
ways a strong schedule, particularly 
in Boating Industry and Outboard 
Progress. Much emphasis is placed on 
reaching retail and distributive out- 
lets. Depending on the need, publica- 
tions such as Sporting Goods Dealer, 
and those in the automotive and ap- 
pliance classifications, are used. 
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2. Consumer Magazines. Here the 
use varies, depending upon the current 
task to be accomplished. The company 
seeks to hit hard at a selected type of 
market. The thinking is to be in publi- 
cations that offer enough market po- 
tential, and where it is possible to be 
in one or two mediums in a big way. 


One year the company had a single 
insertion in Life and the Saturday 
Evening Post—a three-page, full-color 
ad, with bleed. Then this was mer- 
chandised the whole route: booklets, 
reprints, etc. 


Since the product is seasonal, sales 
are heaviest in the April-through-July 
period. Necessary media impact at 
given times calls for concentration 
techniques. 


Life and the Saturday Evening Post 
are being used this year, but not as 
the spearhead. (The competition is 
heavy in magazines and television. ) 


3. Newspaper Supplements. This 
year, hitting where the competition 
was not particularly strong, Scott- 
Atwater went into the Sunday supple- 
ments—This Week and Parade. There 
were four insertions, two-thirds page 
in full color, in April, May, and June. 
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A high fashion appeal was used, 
with a tie-in with Cole bathing suits 
for both the consumer magazine and 
newspaper supplements. 


All these ads were then merchan- 
dised heavily to the dealers. 


4. Cooperative Advertising. Cow 
pled with the national advertising 
this has been an effective approach 
for Scott-Atwater. It is something the 
competition didn’t have. The com 
pany needed it at first because of the 
nature of its marketing problem: 
completely new name to be established 
along with a strong distribution st 
up. 

The company bills the distributer 
on a per-motor basis. The moneys 
matched at the factory, with the com 
pany maintaining tight control of the 
funds. Administration at the dealer 
level is up to each distributor. Scott 
Atwater spends about $5 nationally 
for every $1 spent on co-op adver 
tising. 

Co-op advertising is concerned 
mostly with newspaper advertising 
and radio and TV spots. Nationally 
the company has not used televisio® 
except on a test basis. Three yea® 
ago a 13-week test was run in Jack 
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For the man who wants to be king... 
The fabulous 
40»np ROYAL SCOTT 


SCOTT-ATWATER ®& 


Aerecuc! of MeCulecn Meters Corp - Lee Angetes  Minnsapeus  Terents 


sonville, Fla., over the NBC outlet. 
One big barrier nationally has been 
cost. 
Actually, the product lends itself 
well to a print media story. Raymond 
Loewy was brought in a number of 
years ago to restyle the line. He came 
up with a wide choice of colors and a 
design which enabled dealers to carry 
a minimum inventory (replaceable 
hoods) . 

Distributors have used ROP news- 
paper color in presenting the product 
cooperatively along with dealers. 
Again, this has not been done on a 
national basis for cost reasons pri- 
marily. 

_ An important part of the advertis- 
ing and merchandising program is 
the boat shows in mid-winter. New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco are 
particularly important. As a conse- 
quence, Scott-Atwater has big, local- 
ized pushes in these cities at this par- 
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ticular time. Advertising seeks to 
capitalize on the publicity in local 
media in these cities. 

The boat shows themselves are 
events which attract thousands of peo- 
ple. Newspapers provide plenty of 
publicity through legitimate features, 
and newspaper advertising provides 
good tie-in possibilities. All outboard 
motor makers have big displays. Dis- 
tributors write dealer orders at the 
shows. 

Thousands of consumers buy as a 
result of boat show exposure, followed 
up by exhibits at the dealer level. 
(Research shows that one out of four 
people buy outboards as a result of 
displays, primarily at the dealer 
level. ) 

Significantly, the outboard market 
is in the metropolitan centers where 
people live, not at the lakes. This 
makes it essentially a big-city selling 
problem. And, as mentioned before, 
it is linked with the sale or use of a 
beat. 

Trade-ins are a factor; the dealer 
that takes trade-ins is usually the most 
successful. The new buy is usually 
for a motor with higher horsepower. 
The trend is very strong in this di- 
rection, as indicated by the horse- 
power averages gathered by the Out- 
board Motor Boating Association of 
America. 


. Average 
Year Horsepower 
ef REORLES EC WER Gld Ge AL 3.6 
pea nee nt Roe oe Et 4.2 
| ES Ea Raa ..... 8.0 
See thes Se i. Be 
LIRR ier et ees heen gee me StS 16.3 


As the market has changed, natu- 
rally Scott-Atwater has had to adjust 
its media plans. Two factors have 
required some radical adjustments. 

First, there have been significant 
changes in the reasons for buying an 
outboard motor. 

Fishing was king in 1955, with 65.6 
per cent of the customers purchasing 
an outboard motor for that reason. 
But this figure dropped to 48.5 per 
cent in 1957! 

For the same years, cruising 
jumped from 18.6 to 28.0 per cent; 
and water skiing went from 7.1 to 
14.4 per cent. 

All this fits in with the demand for 
higher-powered outboard motors. 

Actually this has required acceler- 
ated product development programs 
by all the outboard manufacturers. 


Scott-Atwater grew so fast, ahead of 
the market, that it had to seek outside 
capital for financing purposes. Its 
own resources were not sufficient. 

This culminated in its purchase in 
1957 by the McCulloch Motors Corp. 
of Los Angeles, makers of chain saws, 
superchargers, pumps, earth drills, 
and other equipment. McCulloch pro- 
vided Scott-Atwater with engineering 
skills and finances which are standing 
its Outboard division in good stead. 
(Just recently the Scott-Atwater name 
was changed to McCulloch Products 
Outboard Marine Division.) 

A two-phase promotion program is 
now being developed by Scott-Atwater 
to satisfy the direct-dealer and dis- 
tributor marketing patterns, with the 
emphasis on pin-pointing even more 
the activities at point-of-purchase. 

The media plan at Scott-Atwater is 
developed through the joint efforts of 
Robert Ruff, advertising manager, and 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Minneapolis, the advertising agency 
since 1948. 

Once the plan is firmed, it is pre- 
sented to the sales vice president and 
top management. Significantly, the 
advertising manager and the general 
sales manager report individually to 
Norman C. Owen, the sales vice pres- 
ident. 

Now the plan is to strengthen fur- 
ther the brand image the company 
has established for its Gold Pennant 
line. Obviously, this calls for more 
impact, multiple page techniques in 
print media, and concentration of 
advertising effort into seasonal selling 
periods. 

In 1959 the industry will see more 
advertising and promotional dollars 
being used. This year’s budget over- 
all was approximately $1 million 
as compared to Outboard Marine’s 
$3.5 million-odd for the Evinrude, 
Johnson, and Gale divisions. Kiek- 
hafer spent over $1 million, accord- 
ing to estimates. 

Scott-Atwater’s sales justify its ap- 
propriation, volume increasing 365 
per cent since 1948. For the same 
period the advertising appropriation 
increased 400 per cent. 

There’s no indication that the mar- 
ket is saturated. Some one out of 
seven families now own outboard 
motors, and now a trend toward mul- 
tiple ownership is showing. Further- 
more, outboard motor boating is be- 
coming more of a family avocation. = 
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REGIONAL RADIO NETWORKS . 
WELL ACCEPTED BY ADVERTISERS 


Interest of listeners in local programs 


and good relations between webs and affiliates 


are two reasons given for current optimism. 


NDEPENDENT stations and fam- 
ily-owned station groups aren’t 
the only segments of the radio indus- 
try running in the black these days 
as a result of radio’s come-back. The 
regional radio networks, too, report 
that they are operating at a profit. 
According to Paul Weeks, vice 
president and partner of H-R Repre- 
sentatives, which sells the Yankee 
and Don Lee regional nets, both 1956 
and °57 came close to being peak 
years, and possibly were peak years 
for regional networks. He says that 
regional radio nets, like all radio, 
were affected adversely by television’s 
fast growth in the late forties and 
early fifties, but that “regional radio 
recovered faster than the national 
hook-ups.” 

This was due, he says, primarily to 
the local interest listeners have in 
programming created to serve local 
needs, and the good relations enjoyed 
by regional webs with their affiliates. 

“This good relationship is based on 
money,” he said. “Both Yankee and 
Don Lee have maintained their rate 
structures. We don’t sell cost to adver- 
tisers. We sell increasing volume and 
effectiveness. And because these re- 
gional nets have kept rates up, they 
are able to offer affiliates a better 
share of the advertising dollar. As 
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a result, affiliates are willing to pro- 
vide the prime times that keep these 
regionals on top in their areas.” 

Another reason cited by Mr. Weeks 
for the fast recovery of regional radio 
is that it provides a “tailor-made set- 
up for advertisers whose distribution 
parallels a net’s regional coverage.” 
And, he continued, when some of the 
national advertisers saw that the re- 
gional nets could offer programming 
to fit the interests of local listeners, 
they came in too. 


Yankee Network 


The Yankee Network covers its 
area with 31 stations. One hour and 
55 minutes of daily programming, 
made up of news, weather, and the 
“Yankee Food and Home Show,” are 
fed to these radio outlets reaching 
both primary and secondary markets 
in all six New England states. 

News coverage has always been a 
strong point with Yankee, whose off- 
cials boast that their own news serv- 
ice, Trans-Radio, was responsible for 
bringing the major press wire serv- 
ices to heel back in 1934, after the 
latter stopped providing news to radio 
stations until after newspapers had 
had first crack at it. 

First National Stores has seniority 
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among Yankee news sponsors. Sine et 
1952, the grocery chain has used 2) il : 


participations a week, split among 
Yankee’s five daily newscasts. spp 

According to network spokesmen, 
Yankee stations are the only radio § 
stations in 11 New England markets 


and one of two in nine others, leks 
Yankee came into being in Octobe while 


1928, when its key station, Boston: 
WNAC, was linked to WEAN i 
Providence, forming one of the firs 
regional radio networks in the com 
try. By the latter part of 1949, som 
15 additional affiliates had pluggel 
into WNAC, and the years 195] 
’53 saw nine more stations join, Sine 
then, five other affiliates have rp 
Yankee’s unduplicated total of rad 
families in station and home-talt 
counties to nearly 2.5 million, ~_ 

Yankee spokesmen boast that mote 
than 70 per cent of current spol 
are satisfied advertisers who 
renewed original buys. y 
General Foods, Curtis 
Company, Del Monte, and 
Digest among 20 such repe 
the local side, they point to 
hour daily “Yankee Home and: 
Show” that demonstrates local as 
as nationally advertised food 
used “in recipes with local New! 
land traditions, appealing to a hom 
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in New England audience.” 

Key station WNAC is owned and 
by the Yankee Network 

Division of RKO Teleradio Pictures, 

ie. The 30 affiliates are independ- 

ally owned. 


Don Lee Network 


This February, for the first time 
in its 30 years of operation, member 
dations of the Don Lee Network be- 
ame direct affiliates of the Mutual 
froadcasting System as well, when 
Wutual took over the Don Lee lease 
iftelephone lines connecting the 33 
dio stations. This new affiliation 
procedure stemmed directly from the 
burgeoning prosperity of the radio 
husiness, according to Norman Boggs, 
vice president and general manager 
of Don Lee. He said that clearance 
problems for both a national network 
and a strong regional net, plus rising 
volume at the local level, necessitated 
anew plan of option time that would 
ease the obligation of the affiliates to 
broadcast network programs. 

The 33 stations are today fed seven 
Don Lee produced shows, originated 
ad sold on a purely regional basis. 
All other network programming is 
supplied by Mutual. 

Since 1946, Don Lee rates have 
gone up 20 per cent, but radio homes 
in the net’s coverage area have in- 
creased by 63 per cent. California is 
the home of 17 of Don Lee’s affiliates, 
while 10 are in Oregon, five in Wash- 
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MW IN LOS ANGELES was joined by telephone line with KFRC in San 
ate in 1928 for simultaneous programs. This originated the Don 
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ington, and one, KATO, is in Reno, 
Nevada. 

Such regional sponsors as Miles 
California (Alka-Seltzer) and J. A. 
Folger (Coffee) have used Don Lee 
for more than 20 years. However, 
most of the net’s sponsors are national 
advertisers who use regional broad- 
casting for additional penetration of 
the West Coast. 

Don Lee was born in 1928, when 
two owned and operated stations, San 
Francisco’s KFRC, and KHJ in Los 
Angeles, were joined by telephone 
line for simultaneous programming. 
By 1946, Don Lee had 40 affiliates, 
and in 1948 the group had grown to 
45. These stations were with the re- 
gional web until this year’s arrange- 
ment with Mutual. 

Until 1937, Don Lee fed its affili- 
ates 16 hours of programming, two- 
thirds regionally originated from 
Los Angeles or San Francisco, and 
one-third from the CBS national net- 
work. In 1937, Don Lee became an 
MBS affiliate, but continued to supply 
most of the programming for its own 
affiliates, whose contracts until this 
February were with Don Lee exclu- 
sively, although Don Lee was affili- 
ated with CBS and MBS at various 
times. 

Don Lee’s present 33 affiliates 
may soon be joined by 10 or 
more stations with whom the net 
is currently negotiating. All seven 
of the regionally produced programs, 
six quarter-hour shows and one half- 


hour program, are sponsored and 
cleared by nearly all affiliates. 

The network, as is the case with 
Yankee, is owned by RKO Teleradio 
Pictures, Inc., entertainment subsidi- 
ary of General Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, in the sense that Teleradio has 
contracts with the affiliates for the 
sale of the latter’s time. The arrange- 
ment with Mutual has no effect on 
individual station ownership of Don 


Lee affiliates. 


Intermountain’s 44 Stations 


The 44-station Intermountain Net- 
work has also completed new affilia- 
tion arrangements with Mutual this 
year. In February, Mutual agreed to 
represent the seven-state network in 
time and program sales to national 
advertisers and Intermountain now 
carries more Mutual-originated pro- 
gramming. 

Today, Intermountain originates 
some six hours of daily programming 
feeding Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, and parts of Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, and Idaho. The regional net 
registered the highest advertising rev- 
enue in its history, $1.2 million, in 
1957, and Lynn L. Meyer, president 
of the web, reported that in spite of 
recession, the first quarter of 1958 
showed a 22 per cent revenue in- 
crease over the first three months of 
1957. Some 65 per cent of this reve- 
nue comes from national advertisers 
and 35 per cent is regional. 

He summed up the cause of all 


SPOT SCHEDULE discussed by officials of Yankee Division of RKO 
Teleradio Pictures, Inc., which includes The Yankee Network. Tom 
Bateson, v. p., at right, addresses Proc Jones, national sis. dir.; James 
Gates, Western sis. mgr., and Robert Gilman, Eastern sis. mgr. 
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this as growth of the West. Spe- 
cifically, the increasing industrializa- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain area, 
with decentralization of defense in- 
dustries, spreading out from the West 
Coast, and accelerated development 
of such natural resources as natural 
gas, uranium, and other ores. 

Intermountain owns its own “leg” 
lines, running north and south of the 
transcontinental cables, and in addi- 
tion to servicing its own affiliates, 
feeds some original programming to 
Don Lee and Mutual, and also han- 
dies some West Coast feeds for ABN. 

Sportscasts make up most of 
the originations beamed outside 
its own area. Intermountain owns 
sole radio broadcasting rights to 
football and basketball games played 
by the Air Force Academy, and the 
Universities of Utah, Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Montana. The reasons 
West Coast Mutual stations and Don 
Lee often take these games are na- 
tional network coverage of major 
West Coast teams by CBS and NBC, 
and the higher union costs of orig- 
inating games from such centers as 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Intermountain is set up so that an 
advertiser may buy coverage of tndi- 
vidual states, where local sports in- 
terest is high. There is no “must buy” 
policy for any of the Intermountain 
stations, and any advertiser may buy 
any number from one to 44, though 
the more he buys, the greater the dis- 
count. 

In addition to sports events, most 
of the remainder of Intermountain’s 
originated programming consists of 
five-minute news casts every hour on 
the half hour throughout the day. 
Mr. Meyer estimated that approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of Intermountain’s 
independently originated program- 
ming was carried by all 44 affiliates. 

Intermountain has no “owned and 
operated stations,” but seven stations, 
the limit, are “owned in common” by 
Intermountain stockholders. The re- 
gional net was founded in 1940, and 
by 1957, had 49 affiliates. Five have 
been dropped “at the extreme ends of 
the hook-up since it was uneconomic 
to keep the extra lines open,” so that 
by May 1, this year, Intermountain 
had its present 44 affiliates. In 1946, 
Intermountain originated more total 
minutes of programming than it does 
today, because there were more 15- 
minute and half-hour shows then. To- 
day, while total minutes of original 
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programming have declined, Inter- 
mountain broadcasts more individual 
programs. These are shorter, five- 
minute shows for more sponsors. 
Sponsor with greatest seniority is 
J. A. Folger Coffee Company of San 
Francisco, who “hasn’t lost a day 
with us, six days a week, for 12 
years.” 


CBS Radio Pacific Network 


A regional network that is also an 
integral part of a national network, 
CBS Radio, is the CBS Radio Pacific 
Network. And in the case of this op- 
eration, there are regional networks 
within regional networks. Three ma- 
jor divisions are offered, with sepa- 
rate rates for each. These are the 22- 
station Pacific Network (with or 
without Arizona’s three stations) ; the 
Mountain Network, embracing 21 
stations; and the California Network. 

Only seven of CRPN’s 43 stations, 
those in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Fresno, Monterey, Palm Springs, 
Sacramento, and San Diego, make up 
the Caiifornia group, and these form 
the only minimum basic buy. After 
that, an advertiser may add any num- 
ber of stations he needs, and, in the 
words of Fred Ruegg, general man- 
ager of CRPN, may “virtually tailor- 
make his network to fit his own mar- 
keting problems.” 

The network produces some 15 
hours of its own programming a 
week intended exclusively for its own 
stations. Approximately 90 per cent 
is carried by the 22 Pacific Network 


EIGHT-PAGE FOLDER gives Intermountain’s 
market data and merchandisable coverage. 









stations, and 20 per cent by ' 


Mountain group. “4 4 League 


CRPN was formed in 19% 
the hook-up of Los Angeles e. 
Francisco, primarily for simultane». 
news broadcasts. By 1938, the» 
work had affiliates in Po ! 
coma, and Salt Lake City. Ip 
there were 23 stations. By 1957, 
were 45. 

Mr. Ruegg told MEpia/ 
the primary reason for gr 
that of the West itself, both econgy: 
cally and population-wise. He gij 
that from the advertiser’s 
a regional network made it pogib, 
to mount special campaigns diners! 
to a Western audience, whose ly 
habits, in many respects, differ fro 
those of their Eastern brethren, 

Only KNX in Los Angeles and S» 
Francisco’s KCBS are owned by (RS 


41 ABC Stations 


The Western Division of the Ame. 
ican Broadcasting Radio Network « 
also part of the national ABC m 
work, but 41 stations in the Pacik 
and Mountain time zones are fed ty 
daily newscasts. These are “Chev 
Headline News” for Standard Oil 
California and “William Wine,’ 
sponsored by the Sealy Mattress Com 
pany out of KABC in Los Angels 
This regional segment of ABC ay 
feeds religious programming on Sm 
days. 

The advertiser may buy any nur 
ber of the 41 stations, and this servie 
has been in existence for approt 
mately 20 years. No pattern of growth 
or decline has been registered in tk 
past five years, in programming 
hours, number of advertisers, or told 
advertising revenue. 

Both KABC, Los Angeles, and Sm 
Francisco’s KGO are owned and @ 
erated ABC stations. 


Rural Radio Network 


One regional operation, the Rut! 
Radio Network, owned and operaltl 
by the Northeast Radio Corporation 
covers New York State and fringes @ 
Pennsylvania and some New Englani 
states, feeding its affiliates with sim 
taneous farm, weather, or road it 
ports via FM relay. Its eight @ 


. 


five-minute shows are picked up! 


19 AM stations in such m 
Buffalo, Rochester, and Sche 
as well as by 10 FM stations. 
network was started in 1947 at 
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Northeast Radio Corporation, with 
xe FM stations, by the Co-op Grange 
igague Federation Exchange, Inc. At 
fst @ complete weather service to the 
mer, Rural became an advertising 
sedium in 1948, and today has in- 
daded such advertisers as the Atlan- 
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the ng. . 
and, 7, ic Refining Company and the Tractor 
In 1% Division of the Ford Motor Company 
57, then fm among its sponsors. 

Northeast officials point out 
OPE the & that because FM relay is so much 
wth waif cheaper than paying line charges, 
cconom:. & its affiliates get a larger piece of 
He sii # the advertiser’s money than line 
ndpot | connected affiliates could. Adver- 
postibk # tiers buying Rural must take all 29 
directed stations. 
s¢ livin | © Affiliates may offer unsold network 
ler fton # time locally, subject to recapture for 
en, net sale, when an advertiser for the 
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entire line-up is developed. 

Web headquarters are in Ithaca, 
X. Y. From here, the four other 
original FM stations, unmanned ex- 

when requiring maintenance, are 
controlled by push button. 

Since August WQXR has resumed 
feeding Rural’s member stations dur- 
ing periods outside of those described 
above, a practice that was dropped 
three years ago. 

Two outlets: of the six-station New 
England Regional Network, Hartford 
and Boston, are today connected by 
line for the daily. Marjorie Mills 
Show. The other four stations, previ- 
ously linked to carry the 15-minute 
program live, now record it and play 
it back later in the day via tape. 
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What Is a Regional Network? 


Biathe vetoes trier 


The regional networks discussed 
here are those which regularly broad- 
cast ‘simultaneously some independ- 
ently-produced programming from a 
single source over two or more sta- 
tions connected by telephone line or 
relay. Though a search revealed no 
oficial definition of a “network,” a 
definition of “chain broadcasting” 
was found in Section 3 (O) of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended. This section states that 
chain broadcasting is “simultaneous 

asting of an identical program 
by two or more connected stations.” 

This definition eliminates a 
great many of the station groups 

as regional networks by 
teh sources as SRDS and the 
“Radio Annual and Television 
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WEST COAST COVERAGE is studied by Fred Ru 
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egg, center, gen. mgr., KNX 


and CBS Radio Pacific Network, flanked by Robert P. Sutton, program 
director of KNX and the network, and Maurie Webster, gen. sls. mgr. 


Yearbook,” which include scores 
of radio station groups whose 
only common characteristic is 
that they are sold as a group by 
single sales organizations, and in- 
clude segments of the big na- 
tional networks and various net- 
works covering single states. 

An example of the latter is the 
East Texas Network, set up in 1954 
to enable regional and national ad- 
vertisers to buy “adequate radio cov- 
erage” of its 40 county-area with one 
contract. The network’s headquarters 
in Center gathers availabilities, clears 
time, distributes commercial material, 
and originates programs for its 10 
stations within the 100 by 150 mile 
area served. 

Advertisers may buy spot an- 
nouncements on any combination of 
three or more affiliates. Sponsors of 
farm and sports shows, however, have 
a “must list” of stations to buy, since 
ETN has the only full-time farm 
director in the area, a service no 
single station could afford. 

As for sports, network officials 
claim the “most sought after pro- 
grams in the state” are its South- 
west College Conference football 
games. 

There are several temporary or 
seasonal hook-ups set up for sports 
coverage of complete states, or of 
several states. One example is the 
38-station line-up based on WMGM’s 


sportscasts of all New York Yankee 
home and road day games. P. Ballan- 
tine & Sons sponsors this five-state 
coverage. Another is Schlitz’s cover- 
age of the Kansas City Athletics in 
the Midwest, originated from KMBC. 


Hook-ups for Single Events 


There have also been instances of 
temporary line hook-ups for single 
events. A recent example was the 
linking of all 18 radio stations repre- 
sented by Henry I. Christal Com- 
pany, from Hartford to Los Angeles, 
to cover the 1957 NCAA basketball 
championship playoff for Brown & 
Williamson and Gulf Oil. This was 
the first time a complete list of sta- 
tions represented by one firm have 
ever been so connected, to the knowl- 
edge of Christal officials. They say 
that the effort was a success, and that 
if they again find appropriate spon- 
sors for such future events that the 
national networks are not covering, 
they will do it again. 

There are also extensive transcrip- 
tion networks, one large example be- 
ing the Keystone Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, with more than 1,000 affiliates 
in C and D markets throughout the 
U. S. Others are the Upper Midwest 
Broadcasting System, and the Na- 
tional Negro Network, which has 43 
stations from coast to coast. * 
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J HAT makes a good “buy” in network television? 
You'll prebably get as many answers to this 
question as there are experts in the business. Perhaps 
the best way is to make your own searching analysis. 
But you can get some mighty good clues from successful 
shows, such as Lawrence Welk’s two outstanding net- 
work productions. 

At first there were many people who thought the 
“cornball” Welk show was not a good “buy,” including 
some in the Dodge organization, and a great many 
in the field of television generally. 

But today you find Welk’s Saturday night “Dancing 
Party” consistently above 30 in- its Nielsen Rating, his 
“Top Tunes and New Talent” show on Monday night 
(now Wednesday night) regularly above a 20 rating. 

What’s more, Lawrence Welk is one of the most 
economical “buys”—for the audience it delivers—in na- 
tional network television. 

All this has happened despite the fact that it was 
a battle to get the show on television at all, even on 
a local basis. After it was an unquestioned success in 
Los Angeles, then it was a battle to keep it on the air. 
Putting the show on a national network was an even 
greater effort. In short, Welk was a slow “buy” all along 
the line. 

The important fact, however, was that enough analysis 
had been made by the advertising agency, Grant Adver- 
tising, Inc., and Dodge dealer and advertising executives, 
to convince them of the show’s value to the product. 

Early in 1953, the Southern California Dodge Dealers’ 
Association, a large group who have worked together 
successfully on many projects, wanted a television show 
of their own. Furthermore, they were willing to assume 
an extra advertising levy, over the co-op advertising, 
to finance such an undertaking. 

Grant-Hollywood headed the selection process. Seven 
possibilities were considered. The factory in Detroit 
offered its thinking on what it thought best for the 
Los Angeles dealers. The first choice was not Welk. 

The dealers insisted, and Welk was chosen for an hour 
show, 8:30 p.m., Pacific Standard Time, every Friday 
night over KTLA-TV. Budget: $4,250 weekly. 
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Why Lawrence Welk Shows 
Are aTop TV Buy Today 


The show was an outstanding success, outranking the 
top TV network shows. In a seven-station market it 
pulling a 28, 30, and 32 rating. Both dealers and & 
company were pleasantly surprised. 

The catch for Dodge and its dealers was that the 1% 
models were not selling well. The styling and deip 
that year was not particularly pleasing to enough by 
ers. Some said the cars were “old-fashioned.” 

With fewer sales, and the per-car assessment nm 
enough to cover the show, the dealers got into financial 
difficulties. The factory stepped in and helped, 
portions of cooperative advertising dollars and further 
assistances—a direct subsidy. 

As sales problems continued, this got too burde 
some, and the factory discussed with the dealers the ide 
of discontinuing the show. Sales forecasts alone indicated 
that Welk should be dropped. This was mid-1953, Ba 
the Southern California dealers were so sold on tk 
show that they offered to double their contributions i 
Dodge would do likewise. 

The offer was accepted, and Welk and his bani 
though few knew it at the time, were on their way to: 
national network sponsorship by Dodge. 

The 1955 models—radically restyled with the high 
modern Forward Look—corrected the chief sales prob 
lem, the product itself. With a more appealing aule 
mobile, the dealers quickly worked out of their adver 
tising dollar difficulties: 


Dodge Enters TV Nationally 


During 1953, Dodge had been looking for approprist 
family-type shows with which to enter network television 
Two shows with established audiences and proved valet 
were “Break The Bank” with Bert Parks, and “Mak 
Room for Daddy” with Danny Thomas. Both were # 
ABC-TV, Parks for one-half hour on Sunday evening 
Thomas for one-half hour on Tuesday evenings. “Brea 
The Bank” was live, originating from New York. “Make 
Room for Daddy” was on film; and it would a 
American Tobacco Co. as a co-sponsor. 

To Dodge, the two seemed to be a good 
the debut. Both provided family entertainment, 
formats were different. ee 
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LAWRENCE WELK SHOWS 
Hielsen TV Ratings 


Most of the commercials on “Break The Bank” were 
live. With announcer Rex Marshall, Bert Parks could 


be integrated into the commercials as a musician or 


singer. 

Being on film, the Thomas show did not provide 
many possibilities for integration, since there was an 
alternating sponsorship arrangement. The, “hitch-hike” 
sign-off was the only means of tying him closely to 
Dodge. 

The two programs were an excellent combination for 
Dodge at that time. They delivered good audiences, the 
types that the company wanted to reach for its newly 
styled product. 

Marketing needs changed as Chrysler’s products, in- 
duding Dodge, began climbing in consumer popularity. 
Dodge ascertained, by the end of the 1954-1955 television 
season, that it needed a television show with wider audi- 
ence appeal and greater growth potential. Sales justified 
this optimism. Some 140,000 cars were sold in 1954; and 
this record was being doubled in 1955. 

The Welk “Dancing Party” was proposed, with Will 
Grant, head of the agency, and key men in the Holly- 
wood office offering the reasons why. 

Understandably, there was some opposition. Television 
is fraught with locally successful television shows that 
are flops on the national level. 

Many people in the show side of television considered 
Welk and his band to be “cornball” entertainment. 
Chrysler, and Dodge as part of the group, had gone to 
an extreme in automobile design. Some people felt there 
would be too much incongruity between the show and 
the product. 

As outlined by Wendell D. “Pete” Moore, Dodge’s 
director of advertising and merchandising, there were a 
tumber of factors in Welk’s favor: 

1. He could offer a live musical show in which live 
commercials could be integrated. 

2. He did have an outstanding Pacific Coast rating 
on a highly competitive night (Saturday). 

3. He had the firm backing of the agency and many 

ising executives in the Dodge organization—and 


the influential Southern California dealers. 
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4. He was willing to gamble on a six-weeks’ trial 
basis in a summer slot (beginning in July 1955, over 
ABC-TV, 9 to 10 p.m., EST, on Saturday nights). 

It was a big enough wedge. 

His first weekly Nielsen Rating was 7.1, the next week 
11.2, the third 17.5—and in the fifth week he topped 20. 


A Good Rating Fast 


By Fall his rating had reached the middle and high 
20’s. Dodge dealers were happy, and requested that 
Welk be continued through the regular season. Letters 
from viewers were equally complimentary. Since then, 
Lawrence Welk’s “Dodge Dancing Party,” from 9 to 10 
each Saturday night, EST, has been a top-rated ABC-TV 
program. 

The Parks and Thomas shows were continued by Dodge 
through the 1955-1956 television season, with “Break The 
Bank” going to a Wednesday night spot. But Welks’ 
audience continued to increase, and soon the company 
felt that the show was reaching the desired family audi- 
ence. Consequently, the Parks and Thomas shows were 
cancelled in June 1956. 

The Saturday night show was aimed at an audience 
in the 35-to-49 age group. To broaden the market for 
Dodge, a second Welk show was started, “Top Tunes 
and New Talent.” This was in October 1956. Jointly 
sponsored with Plymouth, it seeks to reach the age group 
just under 35, but not the teen-age group. It consistently 
has a rating in the 20's. Joint sponsorship with Plymouth 
was logical, since the two makes are sold by the same 


LAWRENCE WELK AND ALICE LON 
rehearsing for “Dancing Party.” 


dealers on the local level. Plymouth will be assuming 
full sponsorship of “Top Tunes” this next season. 


Dodge’s TV-Commercial Philosophy 


Today the Welk shows are the single greatest effort 
to help Dodge dealers sell automobiles. It must be remem- 
bered that the Parks and Thomas shows totaled one hour, 
half of which was live. Now the Welk shows total two 
hours, both live. 

The live show, musical and variety in time, is in direct 
keeping with Dodge’s philosophy about television. Welk . 
provides a format sufficiently fluid to allow various com- 
mercial techniques. And Dodge wants them to be as 
much a part of the show as the entertainment itself. 
Each must offer the viewer either appeal, interest, or 
amusement. In other words, the commercial is not only 
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designed to sell the prospect but also to reward every 
viewer. 

The aims are to get people talking about the com- 
mercials; to generate interest, excitement, and curiosity 
about the product. The idea is a combination long-range 
and short-term commercial. 

Commercials are designed with two basic objectives 
in mind: 

1. Forceful, persuasive selling arguments. 

2. Strong, positive emotional reactions. 

Three approaches are used commercial-wise to achieve 
each of these goals. 

Announcer Lou Crosby carries the persuasive load. 
Much reliance is placed on his ability to tell a sincere, 
convincing story. A variety of techniques are used: 


1. Live competitive comparisons. These are feature- 





DODGE NEWS MAGAZINE is heavy merchandiser of Welk shows, 
reaches 1,250,000 circulation. 


by-feature presentations with charts and diagrams to 
emphasize product superiority. 

2. Live product displays. There are working models 
of such product features as total contact brakes and 
Torsion-Aire suspension. 

3. Filmed product demonstrations. Engineering ad- 
vances are shown. 

Many types of commercials may be presented within 
the framework of a single show, with members of the 
Welk organization participating. 

Rarely does Lawrence Welk himself present a selling 
message. Dodge’s desire is not to risk the sincere, friendly 
relationship that Welk has established with his audiences. 
However, Welk and his shows, and Lou Crosby, are 
heavily merchandised. 

A little more than a year ago, Dodge featured a Welk 
30-day selling spree. Dealers were furnished with all the 
trimmings, such as window streamers and posters, pocket 
pieces and an entire issue of Dodge News. This was a 
show-room giveaway. It reached an all-time circulation 


of 1,250,000, compared with 800,000 normally. 
The first merchandising with Welk was a simple 
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black-and-white folder—a show-room passout. nis. 
through a reprinting four times, then to full colg 
then to an entire issue of the Dodge News. 


Why Welk Is a Good “Buy” 
What makes the Welk shows a good “buy” in 


vision? Mr. Moore, who was media director at G 
Detroit before moving to Dodge in 1955, lists 
elements: 
e Welk has loyal viewers and followers. 
e He is intense and sincere, and he projects 
qualities to his audience. 
e People are loyal to the Dodge products and te 
e The integration of Dodge commercials and the’ 
shows are successfully done. 













i 





e It is possible to use the most successful comme 
on both shows—a repeat value. 







e The cost per thousand is phenomenally low—ayj 
consistently among the best “buys” in TV for any 
time slot. 

Myers B. Cather, manager of Grant-Detroit and account 

supervisor on the Dodge account, has this to add: | 
ing 
me 
Th 
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“It’s a good format! There is plenty of music tha 
people like. There are many featured-personality perform 
ers, and the viewers are interested in the relationship 
of Welk to these members of his group. In other words 
the shows have a strong human interest appeal. Als, 9 {et 


there is something for everybody.” the 
Then he stresses the effect of the Welk format o 9 ine 
television: qu 


“The creative interpretation provided by media-o J yo 
any medium—depends on its use. Get a show that clicks § yi 
with the product in a big way, and all of a sudden thai | 
medium becomes more important than it was before. str 

“It’s finding something that works for good. Fo § (a 
Dodge, it is that which brings in traffic and sales to reg 


dealers. tell 

“If you are selling products, no medium is too er ine 
pensive provided it delivers enough sales to have the to 
selling costs in line. me 


“Perhaps there is too much emphasis today o § th 
the evaluation of media and not enough on the cir 
message that reaches the prospect. Maybe th | no 
problem is not the worth of the medium, it’s finé | fx 
ing a way that it will be effective.” 

With the Welk shows, Dodge makes a very intense 
effort to reach as many areas as possible served by it 
3,800 dealers. The Saturday night show is carried by 
206 TV stations, live and delayed; the Wednesday night 
show, 184 TV stations, live and delayed. In markets not 
reached by television, other media are used to fill 
the gap. However, Dodge serves 74 per cent of its dealen 
with the two shows. Well over one-third of the Dodge 
advertising is in network television this year—approx* 
mately a $6 million “buy.” 

Actually, the sales impression the Welk shows have 
made on automobile buyers is just beginning to show ils 
depth, since people usually buy new cars every two @ 
three years. ’ 
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By John Sasso 


intangibles, agencies and advertisers have been mak- 
ing more and more progress in developing and applying 
methods of measurement to readership and effectiveness. 
These methods provide ways of analyzing principal mar- 
kets and customer reaction and to some extent judging 
the advertising promotional performance. True, such 
measurements are more often qualitative than they are 
quantitative. Unless interpreted carefully they can lead 
you astray (if you wish you can lead someone astray 
with them). 

Nevertheless, in the area of media there is one 
straightforward quantitative measure available; circu- 
lation. Good circulation figures tell us total number of 
readers, and can also locate such readers geographically, 
tell us their titles and responsibilities, and give us some 
indication of marketing potential. But circulation data 
to be useful must be accurate, complete, up-to-date, and 
most important, believable, before media men can use 
them as a basis for making their recommendation. Audited 
circulation can help satisfy these needs; but audits can- 
not build the circulation nor can they supply the analytical 
factors involved. That’s up to the magazine itself. 

In the society and professional publication field, a 
number of magazines are not audited. There are many 
reasons given for this state of affairs. The principal one 
is that of cost. Another reason is that membership lists 
are just as good as an audited circulation list. In fact, any 
unaudited publisher can argue why his magazine is not 
checked by an outside accounting organization. 

Since careful circulation analysis is basic to sound 
media selection, it seems to me that any society or 
Professional magazine competing with business 
Magazines for advertising space would want to 


—— 





Mr. Sasso is a senior vice-president and director of G. M. 
Basford Company, an advertising agency specializing in in- 
rial accounts. 
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AUDITING MAKES SENSE 
FOR ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 


Society and professional publications 


here is a suggestion to make them better. 


LTHOUGH advertising is traditionally a business of 


represent good markets for advertisers,— 







make available the kind of circulation information 
that advertisers and agencies demand of their media 
competitors. The question that arises is whether a 
society list is equivalent to a circulation audit statement, 
even if the membership list itself is audited. Is it worth- 
while for an association to invest the necessary money 
to provide a circulation audit? To get the answers you 
have to dig into association publications a little. 

Professional and society publications offered to adver- 
tisers range from relatively simple bulletins and flysheets 
to high quality media meeting the production and edi- 
torial standards of leading business magazines. Some are 
completely subsidized; some partially subsidized; and 
some are frankly published as business operations to 
provide operating income for the association. 


Importance of Auditing 


The question of auditing, unfortunately, is no 
longer an academic one. The competitive situation 
among magazines is such that the media man must 
dig very deeply into circulation to justify a recom- 
mendation. Obviously, magazines that do not offer com- 
plete information on readership are at a competitive 
disadvantage. Add to this the fact that the advertising 
dollar is getting a tight squeeze these days. Advertisers 
are no longer “taking a chance” on programs; rather 
they are scrutinizing very carefully every item in the 
budget. The recent slowdown in business also forced closer 
and closer attention to promotional expenses for products 
and services. 

Thus it can be seen that the combination of keener 
competition with many new magazines and many estab- 
lished magazines, along with a tighter economic situation, 
puts the society and professional publication on the spot. 
Each magazine has specific values to offer; the adver- 
tiser or agency man must make a logical selection for 
recommendation. 
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Obviously, publication selection and recommendation 
is never dependent upon any one factor. It cannot be made 
in any sensible marketing procedure, until a careful 
analysis of product values and customer needs has been 
gone through, or until company policy on sales has been 
decided. The circulation of a magazine is one factor in its 
selection as an advertising medium. Editorial quality is 
another important factor that must be considered. The 
reputation of the publisher (and in the case of a society, 
the association’s reputation) are also important. Thus it 
can be said that a magazine is never ruled out (at 
Basford) because it is unaudited, but at the same time 
it must be recognized that accurate circulation data are 
most important to analysis. It is also a constant problem. 
Incidentally, by auditing I am referring to the type of 
audits made by the ABC or-the BPA. I do not consider 
a membership-roster audit equal to a circulation audit. 


Questions About Circulation 


Let us look at unaudited society magazines. A mem- 
bership list, we are told, is always available for our study. 
This is helpful, but since such lists do not carry exact 
definitions of job responsibility, or specifications of par- 
ticular industries, they are difficult to evaluate. Such lists 
are not necessarily up-to-date; members are often carried 
for many months after their dues expire. Many members 
no longer practice in the particular field, yet the list gives 
no indication that they do not. Incidentally, I have been 
a member of the Society of Automotive Engineers for 
19 years. I still read the SAE Journal—but definitely not 
as an advertising prospect. 

Another consideration is that the cost of the 
society publication is automatically included in 
member dues in most cases. This raises the question 
as to whether the reader does or does not really want the 
magazine—a most important question for advertisers and 
agencies to ask. Incidentally, why don’t associations sepa- 
rate their dues structure into two parts, one for member- 
ship cost and the other to pay for the magazine, and 
allow the member to indicate whether he wants the maga- 
zine or not? I think the answer to this question is fairly 
obvious: most societies need the magazine revenue. 

With unaudited society and association publications 
there are bound to be a number of “floaters.” These 
floaters exist because of the time lag between member- 
ship dues expiration and the actual stop-order on maga- 
zine delivery to the delinquent member. There is also the 
question of members in arrears on dues. They continue 
to get the publication regardless in most cases. Hence we 
must ask: What percentage of the circulation does this 
kind of readership represent? How do we know that this 
percentage as reported is accurate? Who is paying for this 
waste circulation—the regular member who keeps up his 
dues payments? 

There are other questions that come to mind which 
must be answered if confidence is to be established in 
the particular society or professional magazine. What 
kind of follow-up is provided in the circulation operation 
to keep track of business and title changes of members? 
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In my experience, none. Societies generally rely og 
members to keep them informed when they change jg 
or titles. What kind of evidence can an unaudited pub 
cation give about renewal rates or verification of reade 
interest? This is an important indication of magazine 
performance to any agency or any advertiser. 

These, then, are some of the factors that 
arise when we are asked to study an unaudited pubj. 
cation. We cannot help but compare the unaudited bog 
with the audited book. In this comparison the unaudite) 
book generally comes up a very poor second. For example 
I have mentioned the need for measurement in the a} 
vertising business: an accurate audit is a very valuable 
measurement tool. The audited book gives specifies of 
various occupations and industries. This fits in neath 
with the trend today towards greater accuracy in marke 
ing and the pin-pointing of areas for specific promotion, 
The audited book, further, gives us an indication of 
reader acceptance through reported renewal rates 
through believable verification procedures. 

We must not forget the psychological factor provided 
by having an outside organization put a stamp of approval 
on circulation facts. Incidentally, ABC or BPA audit 
are in my opinion a matter of choice to the publisher 
concerned. We at Basford work with both types and d 
not favor one over the other. 


Arguments Against Audits 

Occasionally you hear an association publisher say 
“the cards are stacked” against society publications if 
they go into a circulation audit organization. This is 
entirely inaccurate, since the publisher has the choice of 
the auditing method he wants for his publication. Nat 
urally, no advertiser expects the ABC or BPA to bk 
policemen. The publication itself must maintain its ciree 
lation standards. ABC or BPA merely verify this reported 
circulation to the agency and advertiser. 

Another argument against auditing is that audit 
ing costs money, and that no society can afford 
to have its publications audited. | believe that this 
is not a fact, but it is a question that the society manage 
ment itself must investigate. If they are going to com 
pete with other media, we expect them to compete on the 
same terms. Any publication attempting to attract adver 
tising space owes the agency and its client advertises 
the right to know, as exactly as possible, what they are 
buying in the way of circulation. This insures advertiser 
confidence. 

After all, society and professional publication 
represent exceedingly good markets for the a¢ 
vertiser. They reach deeply into specific fields, for their 
readers are the important buying factors in those fields 
In general, society and professional publications repre 
sent good editorial jobs. The one questionable factor has 
always been circulation. Let’s clean this up by scientifie 
checking. Auditing will not only help us as advertisers 
to understand and use these magazines more i 
but it will also help us to sell our clients on the fine 
marketing potential in most society publications. ’ 
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Start your new 


newspaper schedules 


in Boston 


with the basic buy 


of most national 


and retail advertisers 


IN ALL MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS, THE HERALD-TRAVELER GETS 
THE LARGEST SHARE AMONG THE THREE BOSTON NEWSPAPERS. 
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Department Stores 44.8% Retail Grocery 41.4% National Grocery 41.9% 



















Represented nationally by George A. McDevitt Co., Inc. 


You can tell from Media Records linage figures 
that the Herald-Traveler — first by far for over 
25 years — has actually increased its leadership 
over the second paper. Its six month lead in 1958 
was double its lead for the same period in 1956 


Boston's total purchasing power, particularly in the 


The Herald-Traveler delivers the Big Bulk of 


Boston “Money Belt” where Boston buying bulks 
up. That’s why it continues to be the first choice 
in Boston of most national and retail advertisers. 


TOTAL DISPLAY LINAGE first six months, 1958 


Herald-Traveler. . . 13,399,530 44.49 
Second paper. . . . | 1,366,886 37.72 
Third paper ..... 5,400,276 17.9% 














Th Boston Herald-Traveler 


Boston's Basic Buy 


One Contract Delivers the “Big Bulk” in Boston 


New York — Chicago — Philadelphia — Detroit — Los Angeles 


Special travel and resort representative Hal Winter Company, 7136 Abbott Avenue, Miami Beach, Florida. 
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The isolated facts are, in them- 
selves, cold and hard, black and 
white. It is only when you gather 
and sort them, when fact builds 
on fact, that you begin to feel the 
swelling surge of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


@ In food advertising, for example, 
the Post shows a solid 13 per cent 
gain in revenue for the first six 
months of 1958—the only maga- 
zine in its field to show a gain. 
Take other classifications—the 
Post dominates the mass-weekly 
field in advertising pages on auto- 
motive products... home building 
... travel and resort...insurance 
... all foundations of the economy. 


e@38 per cent of all ad pages in 
mass-weekly magazines during 
the first six months of 1958 went 
into the Post. The Post is the only 
magazine in its field to increase its 
share of market this year. 


e New advertisers are streaming 
in—32 in the third quarter, 27 


more (so far) in the fourth quarter. 


@ The fourth quarter is off to a 
bang-up start. October advertising 
space now on the books isahealthy 
8.4 per cent ahead of this time last 
year. 


e Advertisers are putting more 
multi-page spectacular units and 
industry promotions in the Post 
than in any other magazine. 


@ Post circulation is at an all-time 
high. In the last two years alone, 
the Post has added 5,000,000 more 
readers—a gain 1,000,000 greater 
than that of the other large weekly. 


e In a major media research break- 
through, Alfred Politz proved your 
ad page in the Post is exposed to 
Post-Influentials more than29,000- 
000 times. 


Fact builds on fact. And those 
above are not all of them. The tide 
is running stronger, flowing faster, 
rising higher today than ever be- 
fore in Post history. 


Phe Saturday Evening 


POST 


ni 
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i Poster designed by Ted Bates &G. 
I 
OUTDOOR SELLS OUTDOOR SELLS OUTDOOR SELLS OUTDOOR SELLS 
PACKAGE IDENTIFICATION BRAND NAME THE SLOGAN NUTRITION 


“Outdoor has always played an important part in Wonder Bread 
Mr. Lee Mack Marshall advertising. We feel that this medium works powerfully 
Director of Advertising, in and near major shopping areas to keep the Wonder Bread package 
Continental Baking Company, Inc. says: and copy theme on the consumer’s mind at the time 
of purchase. Effective use of outdoor has helped make Wonder Bread 
America’s largest-selling bread.” 


8 out of 10 people remember OUTDOOR Advertising!* 


Standardized Outdoor Advertising, 24 and 30- sheet Posters-and Painted Bulletins. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE OF THE OUTDOOR MEDIUM 





60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK - ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - DALLAS - DETROIT - HOUSTON - LOS ANGELES - PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - SATE 
*Urban Poster Readers—Starch Continuing Study of Outdoor Advertising 
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By Dr. Darrell B. Lucas 9 





MEDIA AND MARKET DATA: 


HOW ACCURATE 


ARE OUR AUDIENCE ESTIMATES? 


Even the best media audience research contains possibilities 
for error which can add or subtract as much as 1 million in an 
audience of 20 million 


WENTY YEARS ago this fall Life was doing the first 
Tet its pioneering magazine audience surveys. Only two 
years old and struggling, Life needed authentic informa- 
tion beyond its ABC figures in order to promote the sale 
of space. Few people would have doubted that Life had a 
competitive advantage in per-copy readers, especially 
after its birth-of-a-baby feature. But no one knew how 
great this audience bonus might be. 

To obtain new information, Life set up a research 
committee consisting of Archibald Crossley., Samuel Gill, 
and myself, under the chairmanship of the late Paul 
Cherington. It was under the sponsorship of this commit- 
tee that the first audience report was released early in 
1939. Life claimed nearly nine readers per copy and 
conceded to its immediate competitors a range of 4.5 to 
6.2. 

Such revolutionary research methods and findings could 
not go unchallenged. One competitor attacked immedi- 
ately in paid space. Others waited to see, as did the 
research experts and the promoters of other media. What 
they saw was a growing Life and a growing acceptance of 
audience research. Other magazines and other media have 
greatly extended the body of audience data in succeeding 
years. 

Widespread acceptance of audience research could only 
result from general belief in its accuracy, both absolute 
and relative. The relative standings of similar magazines 
probably are quite accurate; maybe down to half a million 
difference in audiences over 20 million. And, because of 
their relative size, they are usually highly significant in 
relation to ABC. 

Right from the beginning, research men have tried to 
prevent implications of exactness in audience projections. 
They are, after all, statistical estimates. They are always 
round numbers and they are seldom rounded enough. An 
audience of 25,350,000 probably should be 25,300,000. 
In fact, it takes awfully good research to make it signifi- 
cantly different from 25,000,000. 

Along with the major improvements in recent audience 
research, especially in sampling, has come increased use 
of statistical margins of error or tolerances. The practice 
is good in that it keeps users reminded of error hazards. 
Its chief shortcomings are an unrealistic emphasis on 





Dr. Lucas is chairman of the Department of Marketing at 
New York University’s School of Commerce. He is also tech- 
nical director of the Advertising Research Foundation, and 
research consultant for Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
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purely chance errors, which can be computed, and a 
diminished emphasis upon errors which are not meas- 
ured. Tolerances usually give the businessman a proposi- 
tion with 19 chances in 20. Business risks are seldom as 
good. 

Nevertheless, sample surveys have two additional 
sources of error which may equal or exceed the error 
resulting from limitations and variance of the sample. 
They are: 

e Imperfections in the interview design. 


e Faulty execution of the field work. 


Interview Design 


The interview, at best, is usually a crude instrument for 
eliciting accurate answers. The best possible audience 
interview would seem to permit distortion of at least 1 
million in an audience of 20 million—upwards or down- 
wards! People are asked to report what may have been 
a very casual magazine exposure a month or more previ- 
ous. Everyone knows there is deflation from memory 
failure. Most everyone suspects inflation for prestige rea- 
sons. We just hope they tend to cancel each other. 

Two closely related magazine audience approaches have 
been used in recent years. Life first published the tech- 
nique in which the respondent is shown editorial items in 
an issue and asked, “Does this one look interesting? Is 
this the first time you’ve seen it?” Later, Alfred Politz 
introduced this approach: “While I leaf quickly through 
this issue, please stop me if we come to an item that looks 
especially interesting.” Both interviews attempt to get the 
respondent through the issue and then to ask whether the 
respondent is sure he ever looked into that issue before. 

An ARF committee had occasion to form a judgment 
on the relative size of audiences as determined by the two 
questioning procedures. No attempt was made to label 
either approach as inflationary or deflationary. However, 
it was the opinion of the committee that the leafing 
through process, introduced by Politz, would tend to 
produce a slightly smaller audience than the item-by-item 
check. This is merely a judgment. It certainly could be 
debated. A lot would depend on the actual interviewing 
operation. The point is that all different interviewing 
methods—even two widely accepted methods—may pro- 
duce a variation in the answers. 

These two interviewing techniques both eliminate all 
persons who definitely say they have not read or looked 
through any issue of the survey publication within the 
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past six months. This eliminates people who 
might have seen the measured issue during the 
month or so of its existence but who have 
forgotten. The filtering question covering six 
months is in no sense a deep probe and is 
usually responded to very quickly. Thus, on a 
single introductory question, the respondent 
may eliminate himself from measurement. 

This point has not been the cause of great 
alarm in the advertising business. Neverthe- 
less, the proposed ARF magazine audience 
study had a provision for testing it. 


Execution of the Survey 


Users of survey evidence, brought to them 
through promotional channels, normally have 
to take the quality of field execution on faith. 
It is no secret that some research companies 
have an advantage over others in gaining 
acceptance of audience figures. There should 
also be no secret about the fact that a few 
leading research companies have a_ vastly 
greater field investment than some of their 
less prominent competitors. 

Accurate survey results must surely depend 
to a large extent on optimum field and tabulating opera- 
tions. A few research companies have expended as much 
as $500 to $1,000 to train each member of their regular 
field staff. Other companies, who expect equal acceptance 
of their findings, possess little more than a list of unem- 
ployed, part-time candidates. The sharp contrast was 
reflected recently in proposals from two research com- 
panies on the same job. The giant concern offered to 
make available its approximately 200 trained field workers 
supplemented by an additional 50 to be recruited. The 
smaller company proudly offered to make available some 
500 interviewers selected from its staff of approximately 
3,000. 

One of the major factors in the execution of a proba- 
bility sample survey is the non-response group. Some- 
times people fail to complete the interview for reasons 
which are largely the fault of the interviewer. There are 
others who disqualify themselves for reasons entirely out 
of the interviewer’s control. Sometimes there are obstacles 
interfering with an interview. The total can easily exceed 
15 per cent of the intended sample. The non-response, in 
probability sample surveys, really represents a failure to 
reach the whole sample. Insofar as this failure is the 
result of incompetent field work, it should be charged to 
faulty execution. 

At any rate, when all the factors for which the research 
operator is responsible are interpreted as potential error 
sources, it seems conservative to assume the potential 
errors may exceed those inherent in the design of the 
interview or questionnaire. I feel sure that the best re- 
search operators can easily develop audience errors ex- 
ceeding 1 million in 20. I would hesitate to suggest an 
upper limit for those who are poorly staffed. 


Sample Limitations and Variance 


Some of the hazards of non-response can be charged to 
the practical limitations of sampling. The old quota 
sample avoided the embarrassment of non-response by 
ignoring it. Modern probability sampling discovers the ex- 
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DIAGRAM 1 The population universe as it is assumed 


in projecting probability sample surveys 


tent of non-response, but avoids the label, “sampling fail 
ure.” It is a fact that our great strides in the application of 
probability sampling have not enabled us to get complete 
samples. We only get samples of that part of the universe 
which is available or willing to be interviewed. 

Our best commercial samples still leave us with an error 
hazard which can only be guessed at. We can only gues 
at the characteristics of those people who won’t talk to 
us, who won’t come to the door or whose home schedule 
makes them elusive. 

This aspect of the non-response factor is very impor- 
tant. Assume a universe of 100 million from whoma 
sample of 10,000 is to be drawn on a probability basis 
With reasonable effort, the survey operator can reach 
8,500 of these intended respondents and complete the in- 
terview. However, some 500 of those who are contacted 
fail to complete the interview. Another 500 won’t answer 
the door bell or are actually unable to be interviewed. 
Still 500 more are not at home after six or eight calls 

In most of our competitive audience surveys the top 
magazines are read by only 15 to 30 per cent out of the 
eligible universe. The rate of non-response also usually 
approaches 15 per cent. If by some extreme selective fae- 
tors all non-respondents were readers of the smaller of the 
two books measured, and none read the larger one, then 
the two would in reality be in a competitive tie. Each 
would have 30 per cent of the universe, despite the lop 
sided result of the survey.* 

Statisticians who compute the tolerances for published 
surveys make no allowance for the possibility that the 





*The effect of this non-response can be illustrated in a rather 
extreme example. Suppose, in an audience survey, 1,7 

ents claim to read magazine A. This would amount to 20 per cea 
of those interviewed and would project to 20 million readem 
Suppose 2,550 claim to read magazine B. This would amount to # 
per cent of those interviewed, projected to 30 million readers 


Now if it should happen that all of the 1,500 “non-responsive! 
really are readers of magazine A, the result of a theoretically com 
plete sample should be 1,700 plus 1,500 claimed readers of mage 
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non-response group differs from those who respond. They 
proceed on the assumption that the part of the sample 
actually reached is representative of the total universe. 
In other words, as indicated in Diagram I, they assume 
that the 8.500 successful interviews represent the universe 
of 100 million instead of merely the universe of 85 million 
cooperative people (indicated in Diagram II). 

The extreme example used (see footnote) may give an 
exaggerated impression of the hazards presented by non- 
response. On the other hand, it seems very likely that 
uncooperative people, the anti-social and those who are 
practically never at home, read magazines in a somewhat 
different pattern from the more conventional respondents 
found in magazine surveys. If the likely error is some- 
thing less than 1 million out of 20, it seems that it might 
amount to at least several hundred thousand. 


A final major source of potential error is the operation 
of the laws of chance in sample selection. Here is one area 
in which we don’t have to guess. The laws of chance are 
immutable and well known. The fluctuation or variation 
depends considerably upon the sample size. If the com- 
puted tolerance is 2 million for an audience of 20 million 
it means that the error resulting from lottery risks in sam- 
ple selection has only 1 chance in 20 of exceeding 2 
million up or down (i.e., the audience of 20 million could 
be anything from 18 million to 22 million). 


What This All Means 


The sum of these major sources of error is not so 





ane A. This amounts to 3,200 or 32 per cent of 10,000 and would 
project to 32 million. On the other hand, if none of the “non- 
tesponsives” happen to be readers of magazine B, the theoretically 
complete sample would still show only 2,550 readers. This is 25.5 
per cent of 10,000 and would project to 25.5 million. Such a situa- 
tion, in theory, could reverse the standing of the two magazines. 
Instead of the audiences’ being 30 million to 20 million in favor of 
magazine B, they would actually be 32 million to 25.5 million in 
favor of magazine A. The reversal would be entirely a function 
of unique qualities of the non-response group. 
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— UNIVERSE OF 100 MILLION=— 


RAM 2 The population universe as it really is reflected 
in a national probability sample survey 


startling as it might at first appear. It is un- 
likely that all sources of potential error will 
operate in the same direction. Undoubtedly 
there is a good deal of compensation or self- 
cancellation among these errors. Nevertheless, 
a conservative opinion would seem to allow 
for total errors of 2 to 3 million in audiences 
of 20 million or more. 

Where competitive studies are made, the 
same forces might work in the same direction 
for all publications so that the relative out- 
come would not be subject to contradictions 
of this magnitude. Perhaps relative differences 
of 14 million in the better surveys are signifi- 
cant. This assumes that the audience data are 
produced by a competent, reputable research 
company, working with a budget which per- 
mits research on an accepted standard. 

Not only must we be alert to the possible 
errors resulting from imperfect interview de- 
sign, from faulty survey execution, and from 
the limitations of modern sampling procedure, 
but we must also exercise a certain degree of 
caution in the interpretation of survey find- 
ings. A single example will indicate the pitfalls. 

For reasons of economy, it is usually best to draw a 
sample just large enough to give the desired stability to 
the more important findings of the survey. 

Recently some curious questions were raised about a 
private magazine audience survey because of some appar- 
ent inconsistency in the breakdown figures according to 
sex. The critic failed to make allowance for the fact that 
the particular breakdowns were of secondary importance 
and were relatively less reliable than the audience totals. 


Audiences of Other Media 


This discussion has been illustrated with examples from 
magazine audience research. There would be no differ- 
ence in dealing with newspaper audience surveys, except 
that sample areas are more localized. The problem of 
interview design is, of course, somewhat different because 
the daily newspaper is digested more rapidly than most 
magazines. Memory losses are less of a problem. 

National audience measures for broadcasting involve 
different definitions, but meet much the same sampling 
problem as magazine surveys. The Nielsen reports on total 
families are based on a much smaller sample than most 
magazine audience surveys and also involve sampling 
problems peculiar to the Audimeter. However, since suc- 
cessive reports are all based on a relatively fixed sample 
of homes, the trend data should be significant. 

Altogether, the problem of measuring total audiences 
of major media has been pretty well solved. It should be 
restated that the audiences are estimates and are rounded 
figures. They are often less accurate than the rounding 
would indicate. Usually they are not capable of accurate 
breakdowns by small market areas as is the case with 
circulation audits. They do not justify claims of advantage 
based on insignificant margins. Our opinion is that a 
margin of less than 1 million in 20 is only mildly signifi- 
cant, even in our best surveys. Nevertheless, the more 
prominent audience surveys are about as accurate as it is 
economical to make them and are accurate enough for 







general guidance in selecting media. + 
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The new generation means Business today... ity 

Radios, records, and record players are cases in point. 66 per cent of BOYS’ = 

LIFE readers have their own radios; 50 per cent have their own record players. to 

“Their own” means the ones they bought or had bought for them.* pel 

It signals a revolution in the buying patterns of the nation. Dealers today the 

know young people buy and influence the buying of more merchandise than or 

ever before because today’s family activity centers around the new generation. ers 

It’s really a NEW generation — new to the market place — stimulating the we 

development of new products like transistor radios and multispeed record tre 

players. In fact, the success of the record industry itself is based on youth sales. in 

There are no two ways about selling this new generation; you have to reach rel 

them in the ad medium of their choice — the one that speaks their language. on 

BOYS’ LIFE is the only monthly magazine in the field that delivers a truly on 

quality audience (see Starch) in sufficient mass to influence retail sales. 

*from a brand new survey on Radio, Record, and Record Player Ownership and en 
Preferences, available on request. Write Promotion Director, BOYS’ LIFE, 

2 Park Avenue, New York. ai 
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The Magazine That Reaches The NEW GENERATION. na 

Published By The Boy Scouts of America. si 
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This book is long overdue. The rapid 
postwar development of Canada is 
bringing marketers, financiers, and 
production men from many parts of 
globe to study its development at 
first hand. 

Although there has been a wealth 
of factual information in many fields, 
until now there has been no readily 
available source of information on 
marketing in Canada. This book ful- 
fills this long-felt need. For it is de- 
signed primarily to provide a single, 
comprehensive, and authoritative vol- 
ume covering the problems of market- 
ing in Canada, and it is oriented to 
the non-Canadian who is thinking of 
doing business in Canada. 

Its 34 chapters covering 400 pages 
are each written by a different author- 
ity. Each of these authors is recog- 
nized in his own field as competent 
to express opinions. A 30-page ap- 
pendix gives a comprehensive list of 
the best references and sources of 
original material, including the Fed- 
eral Government’s vast monthly and 
weekly publications, and the many 
trade publications that are available 
in all fields of business. As a work of 
reference alone, this book should be 
on the shelves of anyone interested in 
marketing in Canada. 

But it is more than a work of ref- 
erence. Within its covers are advice, 
analysis, and opinions that should be 
digested and adopted as fundamental 
principles for everyone wishing to do 
business in Canada. This is particu- 





Donald J. Agnew is vice president of 
James Lovick & Company, Ltd., a Ca- 
nadian advertising agency that has just 
established an office in New York. 
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A Basic Book on Canadian Market 


MARKETING IN CANADA. 


Edited by Edward J. Fox and David S. R. Leighton and Written 
by 39 Authorities. Sponsored by American Marketing Association. Homewood, Ill.: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1958. Pp. x + 437. $7.80. 


larly true of Part One, consisting of 
four chapters that deal with the Ca- 
nadian market, its character, growth, 
and future. 


Here are some points of view ex- 
pressed there: 

“The Canadian market will be 
treated by the wise businessman as 
an individual market. It has its own 
characteristics and its own person- 
ality. 


Role of Advertising 


“Advertising plays an important 
role in successful selling in Canada— 
at least as much as in the U. S. and 
more than in U. K. The fact that 
Canada is not an overflow market 
for media of other countries is a con- 
sideration that should not be over- 
looked. Promotional and advertising 
programs must in a great many cases 
be distinctively Canadian to be suc- 
cessful. 

“No other country in the world is 
so overwhelmed by press, radio, and 
TV influence of another country as is 
Canada, yet the fact remains—the 
Canadian consumer is apparently 
growing more individualistic year by 
year. 

“Thus, Canada’s market of tomor- 
row will be dynamic not only with 
respect to size but also with respect 
to its make-up. Therein is the chal- 
lenge to those who cater to that mar- 
ket, the producer, the distributor, and 
the importer. The greatest reward 
awaits the business man who seizes 
the manifold and varying opportuni- 
ties that an expanding economy 
offers.” 


Five Distinct Markets 


Part Two describes at some length 
the five distinct markets that go to 
make up Canada—the Atlantic Prov- 
inces, Quebec, Ontario, Prairie Prov- 
inces, and British Columbia. 


Part Three deals with wholesaling 
and retailing in Canada, and once 
again the differences between Canada 
and United States are highlighted. 


Part Four covers the auxiliary mar- 
keting services in Canada including 
advertising agencies, media, validat- 
ing agencies, market research, the 
Canadian banking system, installment 
sales, finance companies, and the Fed- 
eral Government services for market- 
ing. 

Part Five covers government regu- 
lation of marketing in Canada, while 
Part Six deals with problems of man- 
aging the sales force in Canada. 


The book concludes with five case 
histories of successful marketing pro- 
grams: General Mills (Canada) Ltd., 
W. K. Buckley Ltd., Tip Top Tailors, 
Atlas Steels Ltd., and Canadian 
Industries Ltd. Each deals with a 
different marketing problem, and dis- 
cusses it at some length and in perti- 
nent detail. 


In summary, the authors have 
achieved their purpose by providing 
within the covers of this book a com- 
prehensive and authoritative refer- 
ence for marketing problems in Can- 
ada. For the thousands of American 
businessmen who have interests in 
Canada, this book has a definite 
place on their library shelves. . 


—Donatp J. AGNEW 
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McGraw-Hill Research had the answer 
PREFERENCE FOR EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING IN PUBLICATIONS IN FIVE FIELDS A 
100% - 
° # of in- b 
. be Field terviews Peace Editorial ail loc 
“In trying to get the most for our advertising dollar. . = one 
- Nelle . : F les 
we believe it pays to know a lot about the magazine ne 7% — b 
; . a 
preferences of customers and prospects,” relates 
" a 2 W209 Pub.c the 
* Dick Hayes. “That’s one reason why we refer to the Pub.b | 112% dic 
LAP information.” During five separate investiga- mF | 
tions of editorial preference vs. ad readership, m 169 re ad 
McGraw-Hill’s Laboratory of Advertising Perform- et 
ance discovered: ~ pe 
In a given industry interest-field, readers prefer 
the advertising of the same publications in which ts 
. . v 178 
they show a preference for editorial content. In 
short, there is a definite and positive correlation i 
between editorial and advertising preference. - 
Studies such as these are a continuing project at From Laboratory of Advertising Performance Sheet 1064: qu 
McGraw-Hill. They are designed to prov ide a better Five surveys were made by personal interview among readers in 
understanding of how good advertising in good busi- of two publications in each field. Only those who were sub- 
ness magazines helps create more sales. scribers (no pass-along readers were questioned) were asked: = 
, ; 0 “Which of these publications do you prefer for its Editorial 
By concentrating your advertising in one or more = alia eee p co 
MeGraw-Hill . a : k Content?” “Which of these publications do you prefer for its 
, = saya Ll MAGES SCE VINE — _— ets, ove Advertising Content?” In every case, editorial and advertising be 
will receive the benefits of advertising in magazines preference went hand-in-hand. For your copy of this study, da 
with preferred editorial content. contact your McGraw-Hill office. ad 
xe 
ae 
7 a ” 
MeGraw-Hill Publications @ 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.¥ St 
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ARE NEWSPAPERS LOWERING 


THE NATIONAL RATE BARRIER? 


Faced by decreasing linage and increasing 


competition, many newspapers are seeking to narrow 


gap between local and national line rates 
by offering space and frequency discounts. 


By Jack Cusick 


GREAT deal of controversy has raged over the in- 

equities of separate line rates for the national and 
local advertiser in newspapers. Now, after years of fruit- 
less discussion and debate, the newspaper industry may 
have hit upon a partial solution to the problem through 
the introduction of volume, frequency, and full-page 
discounts. 

So that the reader may better understand the unique 
advantages (and some disadvantages) of discounts, it 
may be well to review the pros and cons surrounding the 
perennial controversy over rate differentials. 

First, just how wide a gap actually exists between the 
local and national rate? 

Newspapers are usually reluctant to circulate local 
rate cards at the national level. Unless an agency or 
national advertiser has an inside track, he may find it 
quite difficult to get prompt action on his request for 
information regarding local rates. 

Studies reveal that national advertisers are paying an 
average of from 55 to 75 per cent more than their local 
counterparts. The narrowest margins are among the 
smaller dailies, the biggest bargains among the largest 
dailies. For one major metropolitan daily, the national 
advertiser pays 127 per cent more than the retail rate. 


If these somewhat startling figures are truly repre- 
sentative, and we believe they are, there would seem to be 
some justification for resentment on the part of the 





Jack Cusick is manager of media-subscriber relations for 


Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc., Evanston, Ill. 
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national advertiser. Conversely, the newspaper industry 
must also have sound reasons for establishing such rates 
and living with them over so long a period. 

A review of arguments advanced on both sides indi- 
cates that some points are more valid than others. 

National advertisers feel: 

i. Newspapers in non-competitive markets are 
charging what the traffic will bear. 

2. A rate based primarily upon origin or type of copy 
is discriminatory per se. 

3. In a sense, the national advertiser is subsidizing 
the competition from private label brands, that is, high 
national rates make the lower local rate offered to private 
labels economically feasible for the newspaper. 

4. The rate differential fosters many current abuses 
of the cooperative advertising allowance. 

The newspapers feel: 

1. Lower rates are justified for local retailers 
who cannot generally take full advantage of city- 
wide circulation, Short of elaborate zoned editions, a 
lower local rate is the only feasible way to insure retailers 
maximum return on their advertising dollars. 

2. A higher general line rate is necessary to absorb 
such added selling costs as the 2 per cent cash discount, 
agency and sales representatives commission, and the 
extensive merchandising facilities offered to national 
accounts. 

3. The sheer volume of retail newspaper advertising— 
and its continuity—entitles the retail buyer to preferential 
treatment. 

There has been endless discussion over the relative 
merits of the position taken by each group. However, 
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*More than half a million lines over the next largest paper. And again the Daily 
News had a substantial gain over the first half of "S7—in fact, the third largest 


among the nation’s hundred leading dailies. 
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with both sides refusing to budge, these discussions have 
very little in the way of positive action. 

jt may be easier to understand publisher resistance 

jp customer demand when we consider the alternative 


slutions available. - 


What Are Alternatives? 


The two most obvious alternatives would seem to be: 

1. A single “flat” rate applicable to all advertisers, 
both local and national. 

2 A compromise in the form of a sliding-scale rate 
for national advertisers, which would provide incentives 

to those currently offered local accounts. 

Traditionally, newspaper profit margins are narrow. 
The situation becomes more acute as newspaper revenues 
decrease while production costs rise. Certainly this is not 
m atmosphere conducive to reduction in advertising rates. 

Nevertheless, a publisher introducing a flat, across- 
theboard rate, would have to do just that. In fairness 
to all, such a rate would have to fall somewhere between 
the current local and national levels. Hence, while lower- 
ing the national rate, he would, in effect, be raising the 
local rate. 

It is a courageous publisher, indeed, who is willing to 
risk the loss of mainstay accounts at the local level with- 
out a firm guarantee of a corresponding increase in 
national business. 

This is especially true in markets served by two or 
more newspapers. Very often a national advertiser will 
utilize local linage statistics as a bench mark in evaluat- 
ing which of competitive newspapers to buy. Realizing 
this, many publishers feel that a loss in local linage 
would also effect a further decline in national busi- 
ness, the lower general rate notwithstanding. 

However, these sentiments are not unanimous. A few 
publishers have come out in favor of flat rates with the 
single provision that the 15 per cent agency commission 
and 2 per cent cash discount be eliminated. 


Opposition to Discounts 


The compromise represented by a sliding-scale rate 
for the national advertiser also has its disadvantages. 
Those opposed to newspaper discounts state: 

1. Sliding scales will create many costly book- 
keeping problems for both the newspapers and 
agencies. Also, there is the problem of collecting on 
the short rate when contract linage requirements are not 
met. 





TREND TOWARDS DISCOUNTS 


A bird’s-eye view of the trend indicates that of the 100 or 
80 discount newspapers: 

65 offer volume discounts, 

26 offer frequency-of-insertion discounts, 

31 offer ROP full-page discounts. 
These figures total more than 100, since some papers offer 
several types of discounts. 
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2. Some newspapers use discounts only as a means to 
disguise an over-all increase in rates. 

3. The small advertiser—not in a position to take 
advantage of the discount—is hurt by the corresponding 
increase in rates. 

4. The Fords and General Motors who reap the great- 
est benefits will use newspapers with or without discounts. 
Why give something away for nothing? 


More Papers Offer Discounts 


There is a ring of truth to these and other arguments 
advanced by the opposition. Why, then, has the past year 
seen an increase in the number of newspapers offering 
volume, frequency, and full-page discounts? 

Newspapers have been deceived by the fat post-war 
years, in which advertising gains were realized by all 
media. Only recently have they taken a hard look at their 
shrinking share of the total advertising pie. 

Certainly, the current economic recession has served 
to highlight this fact. As agencies reappraise existing 
schedules in an effort to assure clients maximum mileage 
for their promotional dollars, newspapers are falling 
behind competitive media. Now, with national linage 
on the decline, newspapers are feeling the pinch where it 
hurts. In the 52 cities covered by Media Records, national 
linage has dropped over the past year by nearly 31 
million lines. 

Ironically, one of the medium’s strongest selling 
points (its flexibility), has been largely respon- 
sible for this alarming decrease. Advertisers, finding 
it necessary to cut back, are reluctant to trim broadcast 
schedules because of the short-rate clause in their long- 
term contracts. This is not a factor with newspapers, 
where schedules, based upon flat rates, may be cancelled 
without penalty. 

Newspapers no longer turn a deaf ear to the complaint 
that they are out of step with the times in not offering 
incentives comparable to those of every other major 
medium. In a period when the advertiser has less money 
to spend, newspapers are witnessing the departure of old 
and established accounts, lured away by the competitive 
prices of other media. 

While some believe this is only a recessionary leave of 
absence, others are beginning to wonder if once gone, 
these old friends will return to the newspaper fold. 


“Splash” Introductions 


Newspapers have another sore point, which may be 
traced, at least in part, to their relatively high cost. This 
is the fairly common practice of introducing a new prod- 
uct with a splash in newspapers, and later diverting the 
budget to broadcast media during the long period of 
follow-through. In recent months, publishers have begun 
to relate this lack of continuity in their medium to the 
inequities of their own national rate structure. 

The combination of the above factors, plus today’s 
generally more competitive selling situation, has finally 
prompted publishers to find a practical solution to the 
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NATIONAL RATES 


Daily. 
b/w b/wie b/w 2 



































c b/w8e 
1 page......... .- 1,800.00 2,100.00 2,150.00 2,225.00 
1,500 lines............ 1,125.00 1,400.00 1,450.00 1,520.00 
1,000 lines............ ~ 750.00 1, 00 1,050.00 1,110.00 
1 page........... 2,040.00 2,340.00 27390.00 2,465.00 
1,500 lines.......... .. 1,275.00 1,550.00 1,600.00 1,670.00 
; lines.......... 850.00 1,100.00 1,150.00 1,210.00 
For non-standard ad sizes b/w line rate plus the 
following applicable flat premium: 
Full page 300.00 350.00 425.00 
1,500 lines to full page........ 275.00 325.00 395.00 
1,000 to 1,500 lines.............. 250.00 300.00 360.00 
FREQUENCY DISCOUNTS 
Frequency discounts are given on color units as follows: 
Full page, full color: 
10 times 4% 
20 times. 6% 
40 times 8% 
50 times 10% 
1000 lines in 1 or more colors: 
10 times 2% 
20 times 3% 
40 times. 5% 
50 times 7% 





LOCAL RATES 


MONTHLY (Calendar) EARNED RATES 


Daily and Sunday advertising lines are 
combined to determine monthly rates. 


S50-B06 Limes « .. occ vccccsswess 44c 46c 
500-1,000. Lines ..............-. 42c 44c 
1,000-2,000 Lines .............. 4lc 43c 
2,000-5,000 Lines ............. 39c 4lc 
5,000-10,000 Lines ............ 37c 39c 
10,000-25,000 Lines ............ 36c 38c¢ 
25,000-75,000 Lines ........... 35¢ 37c 
Lines in Excess of 75,000 ....... 32c 34c 


WEEKLY CONTRACT RATES 
13 or More Consecutive Weeks Daily Sunday 





28 Lines Minimum ............ 44c 46c 
56 Lines Minimum ........... 42c 44c 
112 Lines Minimum ........... 4lc 43c 


problem of local and national rate differentials. At this 
writing, it would seem that the answer is to be found in 
the trend toward newspaper discounts. 

Some may question my use of the term trend, when 
only 100 out of approximately 1,700 daily newspapers 
are currently offering discounts. Nevertheless, there are 
fairly reliable indications that many more newspapers 
will introduce discounts within the next 9 or 10 months. 

Industry sources tell us that the major deterrent 
is a lack of information on the part of publishers. 
They are waiting for guide-posts to follow in deciding 
upon the type and scope of discount structure most satis- 
factory to both the newspaper and the advertiser. 

Evidence of this desire for information was found at 
the ANPA convention last April. Top executives of the 
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NAEA and a leading agency authority on newspapers 
met with SRDS representatives to discuss the best pogg. 
ble presentation of discounts in rate cards and SRDs 
listings. This informal planning session generated a great 
deal of interest among the convention delegates, 

In responding to this demand, SRDS, in cooper. 
tion with the NAEA and possibly others, will soo, 
issue an informative brochure on the subject, 
which represents the combined thinking of indy, 
try leaders on both sides of the media-buying feng, 

Although this should help, buyers of newspaper space 
must do more to make their desires known through per. 
sonal contact and the trade press. The efforts of pub 
lishers will be wasted if discount structures do no 
satisfy practical needs of agencies and their clients, 


100 Discount Papers 
A bird’s-eye view of the direction the trend is taking 
indicates that of the 100 or so discount papers: 


65 offer volume discounts 
26 offer frequency-of-insertion discounts 
31 offer ROP full-page discounts. 


These figures total more than 100, since some paper 
offer several types of discounts. 

While straight volume is the most popular, many pub 
lishers are experiencing considerable success with fre 
quency incentives. The latter solves the major problem of 
increased continuity. Some typical comments are 4s 
follows: 

“Rather than selling single advertisements, we are 
now selling whole schedules.” 

“With frequency starting at 100-line units, smaller 
general advertisers are offered incentives equal to those 
of the heavy-volume accounts.” 

As yet, few discount papers have experienced notice- 
able gains in national linage. However, most do not er 
pect large increases until more papers enter the picture. 
National advertisers will begin to realize tangible benefits 
from discounts only when uniform incentives are offered 
by all major papers in their media lists. 


Discount Trend Is General 

Although 40 per cent of the discount newspapers are 
in the 50,000-to-250,000 circulation group, the remainder 
are evenly split between the smaller and larger papers 
Hence, in terms of newspaper size, the discount front 
would seem to be moving ahead across the board. 

An analysis of these factors provides tangible 
evidence of a sincere effort on the part of news 
papers to lower the rate barrier to the national 
advertiser. 

However, the entire effort will die aborning unles 
buyers of newspaper space do their part. Now is the time 
for advertisers and their agencies to keep abreast of the 
changes that are taking place, so that they will he in@ 
position to direct this trend intelligently toward the 
eventual establishment of discount rates, providing max 
mum benefits to both buyers and sellers of newspaper 


space. 5 
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, “Look ma, no hands.” For the price of a radio, 
Se your car can drive itself. 
Safety engineers used off-the-shelf parts to bring 
this idea to life. 
That’s how new markets start, and how they grow. 
i Engineers’ minds are most fertile places. 

‘And that’s why it’s so very important to keep engineers 
informed about products that will help them turn ideas 
into markets. In fact, they’re hunting for this 
information, constantly. 

engineering You can see it in the way design engineers read 


MACHINE DESIGN.* And you can see it in the results 


ad does the ‘MACHINE DESIGN advertisers are getting. 


a steering Advertising in MACHINE DESIGN pulls inquiries in volume. 
& Inquiry production has grown 40% in the past year, 

é tripled over the past two years. 

Readership revealed by Starch and Ad Gage studies of 
.7 advertising shows increases averaging as high as 55% 
over the past two years. 
from idea to market “It’s proof of MACHINE DESIGN’s power to help make sales 
; now. Wherever new products are being developed, 

you'll find men reading MACHINE DESIGN. 


*Consistent ‘‘first’’ in independent studies of design engineer 
reading preference in every major U.S. industry. 
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Not everyone listens to KBIG. And frankly, we 
rather enjoy this distinction. KBIG is interested 
in reaching only a stable, mature audience... 
and we do! 91% adult listeners (Pulse, Inc.) in 
234 Southern California communities. 


KBIG appeals to a convincible audience with the 
ability to buy your product. 


This is an irresistible value in profitable radio coverage 
at 71% less cost than competitive stations! 


ZA 
The Refreshing Sound of Radio... 740 kc, 10,000 watts K 


JOHN POOLE BROADCASTING CO., INC. 
6540 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California - HOliywood 3-3205 


: WEED & COMPANY 
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Qne factor contributing to radio's 
drength is the spectacular increase 
in listening to radios in automobiles. 
Radio Advertising Bureau charts this 
rise from 7.5 million auto radios in 
1946 to 37.2 today. Since 87.5 per 
cent of all motor cars manufactured 
in the U. S. for the U. S. market in 
1957 came equipped with radios, the 
ladio industry sees only one direc- 
in for auto radio listening to go 
_. Up. 

Two years ago, Architectural For- 
is study of 1976 city patterns pro- 
d a 100 per cent increase in 
fomobiles in use, from 50 million 
for cars in 1956 to 100 million 
s later. 

B’s figure for automobile ra- 
in use today is 37.2 million, 
d with total radio sets in 
fing order of 142.6 million. 
igh Riker, director, Auto Radio 
vision, C. E. Hooper, puts the count 
4% million. The 1957 study by 
ed Politz for Henry I. Christal 
reported 66 million persons liv- 
gin homes owning radio-equipped 
itomobiles. But no matter which 
re is correct, it indicates the im- 
ertance of automobile radio in total 
"tadio listening. It is that at least 26 
per cent of all radio sets in operating 
order are in automobiles. 

One West Coast agency president 
told broadcasters recently, “The car 
radio audience is not a bonus. It’s 
just part of the total audience, and 
should be sold as such.” 

Radio men might be more than 
willing to oblige, if they could just 
i” pin it down. 





The Car Radio Audience 


What’s being done about it? 
C. E. Hooper is working on a new 
machine and on a new method. 
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HAT KIND OF MARKET 
RE CAR RADIO LISTENERS? 


Are they merely an extension of home 
radio market, or do they possess 


their own characteristics? A summary 
of progress in determining these facts. 


The machine uses a cable across 
the road, similar to those used by 
police traffic counters. It registers the 
number of cars passing a given spot 
on a highway, whether or not the 
radio is on, and the frequency tuned 
in. Two technical problems must be 
solved to make the device operable: 
First, keep the cable from being 
beaten to death by the cars it counts; 
second, distinguish between closely 
adjoining frequencies. 

The method was developed by Mr. 
Riker, former president of Auto 





NIELSEN RECORDIMETER registers time units 
of auto radio tuning. 


Radio Surveys, and, before that, of 
his own agency. He joined Hooper in 
February. 

Mr. Riker interviews drivers in 
marketing areas with heavy traffic, 
selecting a week before interviews 
the parking lots, shopping centers, 
and industrial parking areas in the 
city to be measured. 


Coincidental Interviews 

These surveys are coincidental with 
listening, are ap- 
proached when auto radios are on 
as they pull into parking areas. These 


since drivers 


checks give the following informa- 
tion: daily average traffic flow on all 
highways entering the market sur- 
veyed; audience composition of each 
car; income of driver’s family, by 
three levels, medium high, medium, 
and medium low. Other information 
obtained is year and make of car and 
county of owner’s residence. 

The 1957 Denver study, for in- 
stance, involved interviews with mo- 
torists in 16 shopping centers, six 
industrial parking areas, five down- 
town commercial parking lots, and 
the centers of five adjacent communi- 
ties within 20 miles of Denver. 

Reported income for each family 
represented by interviews could be 
checked against the make and model 
of its car and against average in- 
comes of families from its residential 
area. 

Another pre -survey check, when 
selecting locations, was a series of 
interviews with housewives in one 
house in each block from six to 12 
blocks east and west of the shopping 
center tentatively chosen for an auto 
survey. Housewives were asked if 
they actually shopped in these areas. 

The survey, undertaken for six 
Denver radio stations, showed dif- 
ferent programing preferences for 
the various economic levels of re- 
spondents, Listeners driving the three 
most expensive makes of automobile, 
for instance, made up the great ma- 
jority of those listening to symphonic 
music. 

According to Mr. Riker, “Twenty- 
five per cent of automobile traffic 
passing through a given market bears 
no relation to the households in that 
market. These other cars carry trav- 
elers, commuters, salesmen, and tour- 
ists, so that normal household meas- 
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Your selling efforts, too, must reach your prime Niel 
prospects at the right time to be truly effective. Ni 

radi 

Basy TALK takes your selling messages into the homes week 

of over one half million new and expectant mothers four 

... the newly established families . . . AND AT THE = 

RIGHT TIME . . . the time when their old brand 0s 
loyalties are being re-examined (because of the Ni 

new baby) . . . the time when they are making new as th 

buying decisions (because of the new baby) ! a pe’ 
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The new mother is “saleable” today as never before— indiy 

and as she never will be again. THe Ricut Time 1s Now N 

—Tue Ricur Prace ts Basy Tak . . . the magazine a 
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. . effectively reaching more than 550,000 Hi 
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yements miss this traffic, the very 
95 per cent of traffic that such adver- 
fsers as hotels, restaurants, and 
gtomotive supply retailers want to 
hit hardest.” 

Mr. Riker’s former organization, 
Auto-Radio Surveys, has conducted 
studies in Phoenix, Tucson, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, and Albuquerque, as well 
as in Denver. A similar study is cur- 
rently being planned along various 


turnpikes. 


Frequency of Motor Trips 

A recent RAB study provides fig- 

wes on elements other than the in- 

ing number of vehicles that are 
responsible for putting more cars on 
the roads. Among them are a 100 per 
cent increase in the number of vaca- 
tion weeks spent by the U. S. work 
force, from 30 million weeks in 194] 
to 60.5 million weeks in 1953, and 
the shortening work week, declining 
from 45.4 hours in 1941 to 41.9 hours 
by 1953. 

Another item is the rate of sub- 
urban growth from 1947 to 1957 .. 
a growth nearly 11 times as fast as 
for metropolitan areas. 


Number of Car Radios 


Fact Finder Associates data pro- 
vided by RAB put the number of car 
radios for every 100 families in 1957 
at 72, up from 20 per 100 families 
in 1946. And, according to Nielsen, 
the average automobile family spends 
six hours and 52 minutes per week 
listening to its car radio. 


Nielsen’s “Auto-plus”’ 


Nielsen reports that automobile 
radio increases the time spent every 
week with radio by each family by 
four hours and 34 minutes, or an 
auto-plus of approximately 28.6 per 
cent added to total listening in the 
home of 15 hours and 58 minutes. 

Nielsen’s auto-plus figure is defined 
as the “automobile radio audience as 
a per cent of in-home radio audience 
for the average quarter-hour within 
individual half hours.” 

Nielsen officials say that the auto- 
plus is listed separately. No attempt 
is made to combine auto-plus with in- 
home figures, and no other measure- 
ment is yet made of out-of-home 
listening. The company explains that 
it is working on the project. 

Here’s how Nielsen measures auto- 


plus: 
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Data on car radio listening are col- 
lected in a sample, representative of 
all U. S. car radio homes, by means 
of Audilogs whose accuracy is con- 
tinuously monitored by automobile 
Recordimeters in a sub-sample of 
these cars. An Audilog is a record 
written by the driver of the car. The 
Recordimeter is a clock that starts 
running when the car radio is turned 
on and stops when the car radio is 
switched off. The information it pro- 
vides is the number of minutes of 
tuning. Recordimeters are permanent- 
ly attached to car sets and accumulate 
these tuning time period units. Times 
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of tuning are recorded in the car 
Audilogs together with speedometer 
readings at the beginning of each 
day. During the week, quarter-hours 
of radio use, quarter-hours of car 
use with radio off, number of persons 
in car at the time, and activity of 
listener while listening (washing car, 
for example) are also entered in 
Audilogs. 

Nielsen stresses the fact that “tun- 
ing,” and not “listening” is measured, 
since, the company says, only tuning 
can be precisely measured since “lis- 
teners” may have their sets switched 
on and their ears switched off. 


Pulse Measurement 


The Pulse, Inc., measures auto- 
mobile listening as a segment of its 
“out-of-home” listening survey in 22 
major markets from Boston to San 
Diego. The out-of-home figures are 
broken down into percentages by 
place of listening; “at work,” “retail 
establishments,” “visiting,” and 
“beaches and parks,” are among the 
categories listed, as well as car lis- 
tening. But auto listening receives by 
far the lion’s share of total outdoor 
listening. During July and August of 
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500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y., PEnnsylvania 6-4720 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicage 1, tl., FRonklin 2-8590 


AN OUTDOOR MEDIUM THAT 
OFFERS HUNDREDS OF PREMIUM 
KING SIZE POSTERS — AVAILABLE IN MOST MAJOR CITIES. 

For Complete Information Call . . . 
MUTUAL TRANSPORTATION ADVERTISING, Inc. 
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BRING YOUR MESSAGE TO THE BUYER AT THE POINT-OF-SALE WITH 
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here’s a customer 
whose income 


is up! 








TURN YOUR SALES CURVE UP 
WITH STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING 


A new service, STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising, enables you 
to “localize” your ads to direct your sales message straight 
to this thriving prospect. 

We'll help you “season” your ads with local pictures 
and testimonials . . . local dealer listings, coupon returns. 
No extra mechanical cost for this unique service because 
THe Onto FarMer is printed by gravure. 


By localizing your ads, you mesh your sales story with 
local-action editing. Farm folks in Ohio depend on their 
own state farm paper for advice on farming in their area. 
They’ll spark to a localized approach in your ads. 


STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising takes you straight to 
abundant farm buying power. Ohio is a “top third” state 
in farm income. Many industrial centers provide markets 
for year-round farm sales. Income is big — and steady. 


Send for the booklet “Using STRAIGHT- 
LINE Advertising to sell more.” It tells 
how you can aim your advertising straight 
to a prosperous, profitable, able-to-pay farm 
market. Write — 


Ihe OHIO FARMER 


1010 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising also availoble in PENNSXENANAA TAMER 









1957, car radios accounted for @ 
per cent of all outdoor listening m 
corded by Pulse. This January ang 
February, auto listening was 
sible for 58 per cent of the total, 
To check the accuracy of its per. 
sonal interviews, Pulse uses the “time 
association technique” when ques. 
tioning available members of the fam. 
ily at home, from 4 to 8 p.m. This 
time is chosen in an attempt to tap 
as many family members as possible 
during the interview. Time associa. 
tion involves the use of “probe ques. 
tions” before the interviewer whips 
out her program roster for the preyi- 
ous day to aid the family’s recall, 
To check morning listening, for 
example, the housewife may be first 
asked, “What time do you get up... 
what time do you eat breakfast . . . 
do you (or your husband) drive to 
work . . . to the store, later in the 
day . . . approximately what time?” 
Thus, when the respondents choose 
the programs they say they heard 
from the roster, possible program 
additions at impossible hours can be 
ruled out. 


Traffic Studies Stressed 


To show advertisers that driving is 
heavy throughout the whole day, and 
to show its affiliates that they could 
profitably program to the driver all 
day, Mutual Broadcasting System 
queried turnpike authorities to de 
termine traffic flow through check 
points. 

On New Jersey’s Garden State 
Parkway, five automatic check points 
between New York and Cape May 
showed that 28 per cent of daily 
traffic flowed from 7 p.m. to mid 
night. Mutual collected similar data 
on major highways in Connecticut, 
West Virginia, and Oklahoma. 

Individual stations have conducted 
their own traffic surveys of their cov- 
erage areas. Trenton’s WTTM com 
pleted a survey last year indicating 
that, at least in the Trenton industrial 
area, as many motorists are traveling 
to and from their jobs between mid 
night and 1 a.m. as between 7 and 
8 a.m. 

In effect, the majority of the me 
tional rating services recognizes auto 
listening as an important element of 
total listening, but treats it as @ sort 
of by-product. This is apparently be 
cause accurate measurement 
niques are still in the formative 
stage. bd 
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MEDIA TECHNIQUES: 








SHOT FROM TV cooperative advertising that Gossard uses to 





sell foundation gar 


At least 10 firms, dedicated to im- 
proving the feminine form by manu- 
facturing foundation garments, cur- 
rently offer co-op television help to 
local retailers. These companies are 
joining makers of household appli- 
ances and furnishings, food products, 
drugs and toiletries, soaps, beverages, 
and men’s fashions in adding local 
television to newspapers and radio as 
media sharing the estimated $2 bil- 
lion in annual co-op advertising funds. 

Last June, H. W. Gossard Company 
of Chicago joined the growing list of 
makers of ladies’ foundation fashions 
offering commercial films, and finan- 
cial aid, usually on a fifty-fifty basis, 
to clothing and department stores 
who want to take advantage of local 
television at minimum cost. Gossard 
offers four 50-second open-end film 
commercials and pays 50 per cent of 
the television time cost up to 4 per 
cent of the retailer’s net purchase of 
Gossard garments. For payment of 
just half of the time charges, which 
may run as low as $10 and as high as 
$300 per minute (though Gossard 
usually keeps it below the $100-per- 
minute level), a shop distributing 
Gossard products can tie its name and 
message onto the last 10 seconds of 
one of four film commercials. Some 
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78 retailers have taken up the Gossard 
offer. 


Co-op Dollars for TV 


What are some of the factors that 
Gossard takes into account in distrib- 
uting its co-op dollars for local TV? 
As is suggested, cost is a prime item. 
And the first responsibility for decid- 
ing whether or not a retailer is to be 
offered co-op television funds lies 
with the Gossard salesman servicing 
the particular retailer. In regard to 
cost, the salesman must balance the 
dealer’s net purchase of Gossard gar- 
ments against local television rates, 
and take into consideration those 
other factors which normally fall into 
the province of the media buyer, such 
as frequency, impact, and audience, 
before approaching the retailer with 
the suggestion of co-op help. 

In the case of a retailer who bought 
a total of $2,000 worth of foundation 
garments in 1957, the salesman knows 
that this retailer’s entire co-op allow- 
ance cannot exceed $80 (4 per cent of 
the net purchase) for all media. While 
TV time costing $100 per minute in 
this market would eat up $50 (half of 
the time charge) for a single commer- 
cial, TV time at $20 per minute would 


ent Manufacturer 
rs Co-op TV 
cal Retailers 





By Marion Hilker, 
Advertising Manager, 
The H. W. Gossard Co., Chicago 


take only $10 of co-op funds for one 
commercial, leaving money for sey- 
eral commercials and for newspapers 
and radio as well. 

In figuring these costs, as well as 
the other considerations of television 
buying, the Gossard salesman is in 
structed to visit the local TV stations, 
before approaching the retailer. 
There, he finds out, in addition to 
station rates, what one-minute time 
periods are available. Instructions 
from Gossard’s advertising depart 
ment explain to the salesman that 
morning or afternoon spots are best, 
since women make up most of the 
daytime audience, and daytime TV 
costs are lower. The salesman is even 
told to inquire into programs imme 
diately preceding or following the 
available spots, to check on the hold- 


over or pre-tuning women’s audience. 


Sells Garments and TV 


After the salesman has checked 
into these factors and after he has 
looked over a station coverage map 
and asked station officials for the rat 
ings of the available time periods, he 
is ready to sell television as well a 
foundation garments to his retailer. 
Here, he usually has the help of # 
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station representative, who is asked 
to join him on his call. 

When the salesman (or men, if 
joined by the station man) shows the 
retailer one or all of Gossard’s four 
commercials, he also has instructions 
explaining the best ways to sell tele- 
vision, and to help the retailer put it 
to best use. 

The combination time and founda- 
tion salesman sees that the retail sales 
people know about the commercials, 
and if possible, he has them in on the 
initial film screening, too. 

The Gossard salesmen are armed 
with information on the importance 
of scheduling the filmed spots to ob- 
tain maximum frequency and largest 
total audience. They try to keep single 
commercials from getting “lost” in 
the station’s total weekly program- 
ming by concentrating at least three 
spots in a single day . . . for example, 
all on Friday, if the retailer wants 
Saturday customer traffic. And, if the 
dealer’s net sales, and the station’s 
rates are such that six spots are pos- 
sible, the salesman suggests three per 
day on two consecutive days. He ex- 
plains to the dealer that this enables 
more women to see the spots and to 
see them repeatedly. 

And then, after he has sold tele- 
Vision, he pitches for more founda- 
tions. Because if the retailer is going 
to spend money on advertising, he 
must make sure that when the addi- 
tional customers come into the store, 
there are enough foundations to meet 
extra demand. . 
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DO YOU KNOW ... AMERICAN MOTEL will initiate the first BUYING 
POWER AUDIT available in this market, to be issued in December, and simul- 
taneously thereafter with each ABC statement—these BUYING AUDITS will 
show precisely the buying power of each subscriber as well as the circulation total. 
Not “guesstimates” or projections, but an actual audited report. In addition, it 
will pinpoint motel corporation executives, architects, and contractors, who have 
a significant influence on motel purchasing policies. 


DO YOU KNOW ... the rapid changes going on within this market have made 
this “BUYING AUDIT” a necessary tool for planning advertising campaigns. 
With the decline of the tourist court industry, and the continued growth of the 
2 billion dollar motel-motor hotel industry; the number of readers, in itself, no 
longer tells the story. It is the number of rental units or specifically the purchas- 
ing power of the larger operations that counts! It takes many tourist courts to 
equal the buying of one modern motel. Advertisers must know the number of 
units for each subscriber in order to determine the sales potential of publication 
circulation. 


DO YOU KNOW .... only AMERICAN MOTEL’S auditing of buying power 
permits advertisers to stay abreast with market growth and development, and in- 
sures editorial, circulation and advertiser-service programs that are constantly in 
step with the evolution of this market. Today, more than ever, AMERICAN MOTEL 
is the only true “motel-motor hotel” pollution (as opposed to the many hotel, 
tourist court, and resort publications) serving this vast market. 


DO YOU KNOW ... .« the following detailed information is available upon 
request. 

e New 1959 “Motel Market and Sales Analysis” outlining current market trends 
as they affect sales and advertising programs. 

New 1959 “Editorial Forecast’’—ready now so advertisers will not have to plan 
sight unseen. 

New motel Distribution Study showing sources of supply for 42 products broken 
down by motel size and location. 

New motel Construction Study showing who makes the purchasing and planning 
decisions for new construction. 


New! READEX Reports to help advertisers evaluate copy slants for this new 
and distinct market. 


DO YOU KNOW ... If they have buying power, they read . . . 


AAAERICAN 


MOTEL 





See Section 66 in Standard Rate 


Patterson Publishing Co. © SM SouthWabash Ave. ¢ Chicago 3, lll. 

















TECHNIQUES: 








A CANDID ASSESSMENT OF 
THE ROP COLOR CONFERENCE 


What progress have publishers really made in their efforts to get newspaper cole, 
accepted as a standard marketing tool? 


T’S no coincidence that the third annual Newspaper 

ROP Color Conference was held in New York. The 
reason: New York in a very real sense holds the key to 
the maturity of newspaper color as an advertising tool, 
as McCann-Erickson’s Emerson Foote pointed out in an 
address before the conference. 

This may seem strange in the light of the fact that of 
the five newspapers leading in color linage; three are 
in the Midwest; one is in Los Angeles; and one is in 
Miami. But an astute advertiser attending the conference 
amplified Mr. Foote’s remark. “The bulk of the color 
linage,” he said, “originates in the Midwest, because 
advertising managers and agency personnel in that region 
are exposed to color every day as readers.” 

And, he added, “ROP color won’t really come into its 
own until New York newspapers start printing it in 
volume (and in full color), so that New York advertising 
men, who control so much of the media money, can get 
a good look at color advertising in newspapers.” 

Since that day is still some time in the future, the 
conference had to serve as a substitute of sorts. There 
have been, incidentally, some comments that attendance 
among this target group of New York buying executives 
fell somewhat short of expectations. 

At any rate, the New Yorkers who did attend were 
saturated with nearly four days of newspaper color. They 
saw an elaborate floor show on color staged by R. Hoe & 
Company, the color press manufacturer; they engaged in 
panel discussions on color; they heard speeches and pres- 
entations on color; and they were exposed to newspaper 
displaying color by the bucketful. 

They did not, it’s true, emerge from this rainbow land 
with much surprise information. The consensus is that 
the conference hewed pretty closely to the pattern of last 
year’s function in Chicago. But these major points, at 
least, were made: 


Rates and Reproduction 


First, advertisers are still concerned with the quality 
of ROP color reproduction and registration. This was 
clear from the report of an Association of National Ad- 
vertisers’ member survey delivered by Anton W. Bondy, 
print media manager of Lever Brothers Company. More- 
over, it was apparent from comments during and after 
the several conference panels on mechanical aspects of 
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color, that agency and newspaper production people dp 
not yet see eye to eye on newspaper reproduction prob. 
lems. Nevertheless, the physical reproduction problem js 
probably far less serious than it appears. For one thi 
the press companies are hinting at a major breakthrough 
in color reproduction. For another, it was pointed oy 
again and again during the conference that poor repro. 
duction has not deterred any advertiser who truly {eh 
that newspaper color would serve to accomplish an im 
portant media objective. 

Second, the ANA survey indicates widespread dis 
content with the rate structure of color advertising. Ther 
is confusion, apparently, over the logical basis for color 
premiums over the black-and-white rate. But it is gen. 
erally recognized that this, too, is not a serious bar tp 
greater use of newspaper color. Several agencymen con 
sider discontent with color prices as part and parcel of 
the general dissatisfaction with newspaper rate structures 


A Plus for Color 


Third, advertisers came away with news of one sub 
stantial advance in ROP color (in addition, of course, to 
the encouraging linage gains registered so far this year), 
Adolph G. Ensrud, associate media director of J. Walter 
Thompson’s Chicago office, reported that an extensive 
study of newspaper rate cards (made with the coopers 
tion of Standard Rate and Data Service) revealed that 
the vast majority of publishers offering color have swung 
behind the campaign to standardize color information a 
rate cards. Perhaps the most significant finds show tha 
more than 90 per cent of publishers offering color provide 
standard unit quotations in their listings, allowing buyers 
to get the exact cost of one, two, or three color advertise 
ments in any one of three standard sizes, “automatically, 
without the cumbersome and time-consuming calculations 
necessary under the old system.” 

Fourth, and finally, buyers of media heard some strong 
language from Emerson Foote on the strategic status of 
color. His salient question was whether advertisers—and 
publishers—are content to let newspaper color remaii # 
novelty, useful for “spot” impact, for special situations, 
for new product campaigns, or whether color will mature 
to the point where it is a standard media tool in the way 
that magazine color is. Mr. Foote left the conference i 
no doubt as to the desirability of the latter course. : 
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PHEMICAL ENGINEERING ... NOW MORE THAN EVER 
yOUR MOST EFFECTIVE MARKETING TOOL IN THE 
BIG-BUYING CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Who reads it and why? CHEMICAL ENGINEERING is edited exclusively 
for the engineer concerned with chemical operations, whatever his 
function . . . administration, production and plant operation, design 
and construction, research and development, sales and purchasing. 
Because it meets their specialized informational needs, more engineers 
subscribe to CHEMICAL ENGINEERING than to any other magazine in 
its field. 

Timely, complete editorial service. New, every-other- Monday fre- 
quency enables CHEMICAL ENGINEERING to bring the chemical engineer 
the field’s most extensive line-up of work-oriented engineering articles, 
technical reports, news of technology and practical engineering depart- 
ments. Feature articles and reports deal with all phases of chemical 
operations—from the chemistry to the costs. Regular technical depart- 
ments report and interpret process developments and engineering 
techniques. 


Industry-experienced staff. Over-all, CHEMICAL ENGINEERING has 
more engineers on its publishing staff than all other chemical process 
industry publications put together. CE’s editors know and talk the 
reader’s language because 19 of 23 are industry-experienced engineers. 


A big growth market. The Chemical Process Industries is a multi- 
industry growth market embracing nearly 11,000 plants producing 
chemicals or chemical products, or using chemicals in their manu- 
facturing processes. 

The nation’s top capital spender, this industry complex accounts for 
more than a third of all-manufacturing’s capital spending dollar. It 
buys more than a fourth of all raw materials, fuel and services, while 
producing about one-sixth of the Gross National Product. 


Circulation—45,000 in September, 1958. CHEMICAL ENGINEER- 
we’s high quality, all paid circulation effectively covers chemical 
engineers — the men who write the original specifications, develop, 
design, build, operate, maintain and manage the plants of the CPI. 
These are the men who instigate the orders, who recommend and 
specify at every stage of the buying procedure. 


Despite its rigid subscriber requirements, CE’s circulation growth keeps 
pace with the market it serves. Right now, at least 44,800 key buying 
influences in the CPI are paying to read CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 
More engineers subscribe to CE than to any other magazine in its field. 


High readership means advertising impact. In nearly two dozen 
studies, over the customer and prospect lists of raw material and 
equipment advertisers whenever engineering titles were surveyed 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING received about 80% more reader preference 
mentions than the next magazine . . . more than three times as many 
“most helpful” votes. 


In a recent, large scale study, 29 leading CPI firms asked their own 
people which publications they preferred. CE received more than half 
again as many mentions as the next magazine . . . more than 4 times 
as many “most helpful” votes . . . from men doing processing and 
engineering work. Ask to see this helpful study. 


Ads go where they pay off. In 1957 . . . for the 55th consecutive year 
-. More advertisers placed more advertising in CHEMICAL ENGINEER- 
ING than in any other magazine in the field. This is the advertiser’s 
own testimonial to CE’s unequalled editorial and readership quality 

. and its ability to influence the important buying power of the 
Chemical Process Industries. 


Chemical Engmeering ©® 


Published every other monday for Chemical Engineers in all functions 
A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42d St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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| Zod CZeek wits YOUR PRODUCT 


in the shopper’s bag 


HARDWARE and HOUSEWARES puts YOUR 
PRODUCT on Fred Clark's shelf! 


Fred’s typical of thousands of Retail Hardware Dealers. He’s 
a friendly guy who holds his customers because he has their 
confidence in the quality of his merchandise. To do this, Fred 
maintains a stock of thousands of quality items to meet the 
needs and wants of his customers. 

Fred transacts more than 42,000 sales every year, which 
means that Fred keeps pretty busy selling, let alone keeping 
a well balanced and adequate stock. 

His one big problem used to be keeping pace with the 

of new and different items that appear in the hard- 
ware market; then, a few years ago, Fred found the answer on 
his desk one morning. A new magazine. One that gets right 
to the point, telling him about new items that should boost 
his sales. HARDWARE and HOUSEWARES was written in 


Hardware « Housewares 


an easy-to-read manner in a format that didn’t take a lot of 
Fred’s time. He reads it (Starch proves that). Eight years later 
HARDWARE and HOUSEWARES has become an impor- 
tant “‘member”’ of his store’s staff. . . 

As on Fred’s desk, HARDWARE and HOUSEWARES 
has become increasingly important on the desks of more than 
42,000 leading Hardware Dealers and Hardware combinations. 

The reader-traffic resulting from this interest coupled with 
unequalled circulation coverage, provides advertisers with an 
unsurpassed audience. More than 40,000 inquiries so far this 
year, all of them about products featured or advertised in 
HARDWARE and HOUSEWARES, testify to the sales ener- 
gy of this medium. Put it to work for your product—soon! 


The Irving-Cloud Publishing Co. 
7300 No. Cicero Ave., Lincolnwood, 
Chicago 46, Illinois 
also publishers of SUPER SERVICE STATION, 
JOBBER TOPICS and 
CHICAGO MARKET NEWS 





IF YOU DON’T ADVERTISE IN HARDWARE and HOUSEWARES, YOU MISS HALF YOUR HARDWARE MARKET! 


__Besie/ocope, October 1958 
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od Check yur YOuR PRODUCT 


in the shopper’s bag 
i 


HARDWARE and HOUSEWARES puts YOUR 
PRODUCT on Fred Clark’s shelf! 


Fred’s typical of thousands of Retail Hardware Dealers. He’s 
a friendly guy who holds his customers because he has their 
confidence in the quality of his merchandise. To do this, Fred 
maintains a stock of thousands of quality items to meet the 
needs and wants of his customers. 

Fred transacts more than 42,000 sales every year, which 
means that Fred keeps pretty busy selling, let alone keeping 
a well balanced and adequate stock. 

His one big problem used to be keeping pace with the 
hundreds of new and different items that appear in the hard- 
ware market; then, a few years ago, Fred found the answer on 
his desk one morning. A new magazine. One that gets right 
to the point, telling him about new items that should boost 
his sales. HARDWARE and HOUSEWARES was written in 


Hardware» Housewares 


an easy-to-read manner in a format that didn’t take a lot of 
Fred’s time. He reads it (Starch proves that). Eight years later 
HARDWARE and HOUSEWARES has become an impor- 
tant ‘“*member”’ of his store’s staff. . . 

As on Fred’s desk, HARDWARE and HOUSEWARES 
has become increasingly important on the desks of more than 
42,000 leading Hardware Dealers and Hardware combinations. 

The reader-traffic resulting from this interest coupled with 
unequalled circulation coverage, provides advertisers with an 
unsurpassed audience. More than 40,000 inquiries so far this 
year, all of them about products featured or advertised in 
HARDWARE and HOUSEWARES, testify to the sales ener- 
gy of this medium. Put it to work for your product—soon! 


The Irving-Cloud Publishing Co. 
7300 No. Cicero Ave., Lincolnwood, 
Chicago 44, Illinois 
also publishers of SUPER SERVICE STATION, 
JOBBER TOPICS and 
CHICAGO MARKET NEWS 


IF YOU DON’T ADVERTISE IN HARDWARE and HOUSEWARES, YOU MISS HALF YOUR HARDWARE MARKET! 


Media/scope, October 1958 
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a | 
TO REACH TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTI . 
FOOD SALES QUOTAS AUGUST AND FIRST EIGHT MONTHS 1958 vs 1957 
CONCENTRATE AUGUST FIRST EIGHT MONTHS 
1958 vs 1957 1958 vs 1957 
% % of % Got 
GENERAL Gainorloss Total Gainorloss Total 
Alcoholic Beverages ..........................--.--. +2.1 10.0 —16.3 as 
IIE i iirciicetetigchckpietndcccis aouie -37 17.3 —77 192 
Baking Products —30.9 1.4 —24.1 24 
PERE EDEN ly See mee ene Sree —11.2 3.8 —16.3 3.0 
Cereals and Breakfast Foods _............. +18.9 1.0 +82.0 10 
IL, Scclheccisniincuiicdaidhdenaicktnghdbineyesiiee —9.0 2.0 +20.4 23.2 
TER SEER NE wt a +47 1.8 —5.6 2.5 
Disinfectants and Exterminators ............ +17.7 0.4 —7.9 03 An 
Laundry Soaps and Cleansers ........... —15.9 2.2 —18.6 27 cunt 
Meats, Fish and Poultry ...................... ; —0.1 1.6 —13.1 14 tisers 
the f 
And you can cover it most effec- Housing Equipment ond Supplies... —14.1 2.5 144 37 ee 
- 4 Industrial +8.8 1.9 18.2 20 to sla 
SES echintbtiididantonsccnicichsiabadiamieipaiiodistianinees +8. : —18. 
the GIRL SCOUT LEADER. - droph 
@ Girl Scouts, ages 7-17, are IY centtnnhiprececienntineemtbnsioipabedgemne —10.7 1.0 —17.5 18 ni 
being taught how to be good home- ; wrt 
makers through the Girl Scout Modiont eo tee oe ee 7 of = ot again 
Homemaking program. De ee a -15.9 3.3 -7.5 22 » 
ors 
@ They are guided by adults who tae 
emp peedemisattly young vacthers - RE rae a MLR +136 2.7 —0.0 3.0 
with two children. Radio and Television nn cecceeennn-. +35 3.4 +111 43 an 
© These 700,000 members in the | } 
Girl Scout Organization receive the Tobacco . ieocsitinvetivtinentntadtnhiedutiimmmeetese +599 10.0 +35.1 47 ry 
GIRL SCOUT LEADER monthly, py 
October through June, and depend Toilet Requisites Ee Ee ee —41.5 3.7 3.9 44 
upon it for basic information they Antiseptics cactinccbildibiinastecaniliniacptiiln —70.0 0.0 —8.9 0.1 ing ! 
need to carry out their Girl Scout Dentifrices on eeeeeeeeeeneenseeeene —29.2 0.5 +53.5 07 large 
work. Perfumes and Cosmetics ....................... —29.5 1.8 —20.9 14 the n 
Toilet Soaps olen wees ae. 0.8 —35.1 09 tual 
@e General Foods, Wrigley, Eigh 
Quaker Oats, Singer, Coats & Clark hentperatios 87 8.5 —3.2 60 | 
are among the advertisers who i 1.6 36 pee 
recognizé the potential of this vital CE we os Bee New: 
market and are reaching it through Bes Limes nnn anne eecnneeenenen nets —16.4 0.2 —72 03 verse 
the GIRL SCOUT LEADER. Railroads Be eRe —0.8 0.8 —16.0 09 inclu 
TTT SE +243 0.1 +19.8 06 devel 
Write or call for more informa- OS EST RES 0.6 +03 0s dy 
tion on the growing Girl Scout 
Market. Wearing Apporel enn +2.7 17 —16.4 09 Tl 
pand 
AUTOMOTIVE prog 
Gucelincs ond Olle once. 105 37 24.4 36 state 
cove 
Passenger Cars—New ........... ea 79 —30.8 128 buil 
Tires and Tubes ............ NES =tz 2.5 +19.0 WwW os 
| RRR ore eee —65.4 0.4 —51.3 0.8 near 
builk 
Published by the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. TOTAL GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE........ —10.4 100.0 —10.9 100.0 ing 
830 Third Avenue New York 22, N. Y. hom 
Data Compiled Monthly by Media Records ton 
publ 
Media/ scope, October 188 ith 
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ROMOTIONS 
ND PRESENTATIONS 


Seventeen’s fifth annual “Favor- 
te Recipe Contest” will have the help 
sfelectric utility firms, electric house- 
yares manufacturers, and home eco- 
wmies teachers. This 1959 contest 
yill spearhead the promotion of elec- 
trie appliances to America’s 8.5 mil- 
jjon teen-age girls, undertaken by 300 
dectric utilities. Some $2,500 worth 
of appliances will be the prizes going 
two categories of winning entrants: 
individual Seventeen readers and 
home economics classes. 


American Machinist. An adult 
comic book with a moral for adver- 
tisers, “The Murchison Parable,” tells 
the familiar story of the company 
whose officers and directors wanted 
to slash advertising costs when sales 
dropped during the late, unlamented 
recession. In the case of Murchison, 
however, the president held out 
against all odds, boosted advertising. 
Murchison and its officers and direc- 
tors lived happily ever after. 


The Newark News celebrated its 
75th year with a special anniversary 
issue, for which hundreds of pages 
of old issues were re-photographed 
and blown-up. The material appear- 
ing in what was “undoubtedly the 
largest single issue in the history of 
the newspaper” is said to give a fac- 
tual picture of. life back in the 
Eighties. Many advertisers whose copy 
appeared in the first issue of the 
News were represented in the anni- 
versary issue. The special issue also 
included a special roto feature on 
developments expected over the next 
25 years. 


The American Home has ex- 
panded its 1958 “Citation Home” 
program to include homes in 18 
sates. While last year’s promotion 
covered 12 states, and homes by 36 
builders, 54 builders are featured this 
year. These builders are said to be 
selling homes in areas accounting for 
nearly 80 per cent of all new home 
building. The magazine is distribut- 
ing editorial material describing 
homes competing for the 1958 Cita- 
tion House Award to building trade 
publications and agencies. The bro- 
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chure includes floor plans and archi- 
tect’s drawings of three homes in 
each of six states. 


Saturday Review. “Inside Story” 
exhibits some of SR’s own articles, 
those of other publications, and let- 
ters to the editor, showing how SR 
covers such fields of major interest to 
thinking men as education, books, the 
arts, business, communications media, 
music, government, and the theatre. 
The handsomely illustrated editorial 
presentation suggests that Saturday 
Review can help satisfy the need for 
knowledge of modern man “living in 
the dawn of the Space Age” who 


“must attempt the universality of out- 
look of a Leonardo” if he is to live 
fully and grasp the amazingly com- 
plex and stretching world in which he 
finds himself. 


KTTV, Los Angeles, staged the 
first pre-recorded video tape presen- 
tation before advertiser and agency 
executives at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, to announce its fall TV 
schedule and plans to offer syndicated 
programing, via tape, through Guild 
Films. Television monitors were set 
up around the hotel’s Grill Room, and 
taped portions were fed from the 
studios of WOR-TV. . 











Gigantic eight-unit press recently added to The Examiner's Printing plant. This $1,500,000 investmen: 
G'S The Examiner more color brings its readers and edvertisers a bigger. brighter newspaper 


Daily or Sunday-- 


more News, Features and Advertising 


im The Examiner 


2 464 more pages in June 


than the next San Francisco Newspaper! 






The San Francisco 


Examiner 


REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC 


San Francisco Newspapers 
Total Pages ----- June 1958 


Daily EXAMINER 7,358 
Sunday EXAMINER 5,408 





Daily Chronicle 5,394 
Sunday Chronicle 4,608 
Call-Bulletin 4,884 
News 4,256 


“Source Media Records June 1958 
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GORDON G. VANDERWARKER is vice president and New 
York media director for Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. Here is 
what he says about selecting media to reach industrial markets . 


66 Agencies and advertisers do themselves a disservice if, in evaluating 
business publications, they consider only the tangible or measurable fac- 
tors. One major consideration should concern itself with these questions: 
1) What is the market to be covered? 2) Does the publication cover it with 
useful editorial purpose? If the market is important and the editors write 
to it in a manner constructive to the people within that market, then the 
publication becomes a valuable medium for advertisers.) 9 


Circulation numbers are only one factor in selecting business 
magazines. There must always be interpretation and evalua- 
tion of all the facts to determine the most effective media for 
your industrial advertising. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Building 
330 West 42nd Street ..-. 


New York 36, New York { 


° A 
Pare 















Media} | 


Oct. 2: Advertising Resear) 
Foundation, Waldo 
Astoria, New York. 


| Dir 
Oct. 9-10: American Assn, of 4 @? #4 
vertising Agencies, Drab ” 
Hotel, Chicago. 5 Al 
Oct. 12-15: American Assn. of Ad 
vertising Agencies, 
Mirador Hotel, Palp 
Springs, Cal. 1 We 
? Re 


Oct. 15-17: Point - of - Purchase Ad § 3 Ty 
vertising Institute, Hot § 4 IL 
Claridge, Atlantic City, § 5 Sw 


Oct. 20-21: Agricultural Publishes 
Assn., Chicago Athletic 


Assn. 


Oct. 20-21: Boston Conference o § 2 To 
Distribution, Hotel Sta. § 3 Bi 


ler, Boston. 4 Su 
5 Bo 
Oct. 22: Associated Business Pub- 
lications, Drake Hote, 
Chicago. 


Oct. 23-24: Audit Bureau of Cir § |!" 


lations, Drake Hotel pi 
- 3 Fa 
Chicago. 4 Kr 
5 Th 


Oct. 27-28: American Assn. of Ad 
vertising Agencies, Bil 
more, New York. 


Nov. 10-12: Association of Nation! § | p, 
Advertisers, The Home § » p} 
stead, Hot Springs, Va 

Nov. 13-14: National Business Publ: t- 
cations, Drake Hotel F 5 m 
Chicago. 


Nov. 20: Business Publications 
Audit of Circulation, 
Biltmore, New York. 1 Se 





2U 

Nov. 21: Television Bureau of § 37 
Advertising, Waldorl § 4M 

Astoria, New York : 


Nov. 25 National Business Publ- 
cations, The Statler, Les 
Angeles. 


Nov. 26: National Business Publt 
cations, Sheraton Palace, 3 Li 


San Francisco. 4B 


Dec. 28-30: American Marketing At 5P 
sociation, Morrison He 
tel, Chicago. ' are 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 
August 1-7,1958 — Top Five Programs Daily” 


| Wells Fargo...................-..---. 
2 Restless Gun. 
§ Twenty One.......................... 
ET AD 
5 Studio One.................-.--- eae 


CEE 
? To Tell The Truth................ 
a ae aie 
4 Sugarfoot................. Chale 
5 Bob Cummings.. 


| I've Got a Secret. 

2 It Could Be You...... 

3 Father Knows Best............. 
4 Kraft Mystery Theatre........ 
5 The Millionaire...... 


] Price Is Right...... 
2 Playhouse 90... 


3 Tic Tac Dough... 
4 Real McCoys.......... 7 ie Sk 
| SRI aes 


1 Schlitz Playhouse................ 
2 Undercurrent... 
Steeckdewn..................:..... 


1 Gunsmoke 
2 Have Gun, Will Travel......... 
3 Lawrence Welk 
4 Bob Crosby 


5 Perry Mason.. 


* Figures me percentage of all TV homes viewing program in question at its time period in market 
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SUNDAY 

Rating Network 
23.4% NBC 
21.2 CBS 
21.0 CBS 
19.4 NBC 
19.4 CBS 
MONDAY 
31.9% NBC 
27.0 NBC 
25.0 NBC 
19.3 CBS 
18.9 CBS 
TUESDAY 
27.8% ABC 
21.4 CBS 
18.7 CBS" 
18.5 ABC 
"3S NBC 

WEDNESDAY 
. 21.4% CBS 
soins NBC 
ee NBC 
20.1 NBC 

. 19.7 CBS . 

THURSDAY 
.. 22.4% NBC 
. as CBS 
21.1 NBC 
19.6 ABC 
18.9 NBC 
FRIDAY 
19.9% CBS 
19.2 CBS 
19.1 CBS 
18.4 NBC 
18.1 CBS 
18.1 NBC 
SATURDAY 
28.7% CBS 
25.2 CBS 
23.6 ABC 
22.8 NBC 
.. 20.2 CBS 


Sponsor 


Chevrolet 
Lincoln-Mercury 
General Electric 
Greyhound 
Bristol-Myers 


American Tobacco 
Procter & Gamble 
Pharmaceuticals 
General Foods 
Westinghouse 


Procter & Gamble 
Philip Morris 
Revlon 

American Chicle 


Chesebrough-Pond’s 


R. J. Reynolds 
Procter & Gamble 
Lever Brothers 
Kraft 

Colgate 


Lever Brothers 

Bristol-Myers, Kimberly- 
Clark, Pillsbury 

Sustaining 

Sylvania 

Ford 


Schlitz Brewing 
Procter & Gamble 
American Tobacco 
Quaker Co. 
General Foods 
Colgate Palmolive 


Remington Rand 

Whitehall Pharmacal 

Dodge 

American Dairy, Noxema, 
Sunbeam 

Libbey-Owens-Ford 





TV HOMES DATA 
Latest data on television house- 


holds will be released by Standard 
Rate & Data Service, Inc., early this 
month in Spot TV Rates & Data. 
SRDS estimates 43,117,000 TV 
households as of July 1, 1958. The 
total figure is broken down by state 
and county totals, along with the per- 
centages of total TV households con- 
tained in each state and county. 
© 
NEW PUBLICATION 


First edition of Scientific Research 
Magazine, new quarterly published by 
Scientific Research Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, will appear in Janu- 
ary. The publication is tailored to 
reach middle and top management 
industrial executives. It has an- 
nounced a full black-and-white page 
rate of $800 for one time. 

@ 
PUBLICATIONS MERGED 

The Inland Printer, published by 
Maclean-Hunter, has purchased Amer- 
ican Printer & Lithographer from the 
Moore Publishing Company. Undu- 
plicated portion of the latter publica- 
tion’s circulation will be added to The 
Inland Printer’s paid circulation. 





DAVENPORT-ROCK ISLAND 


47th TV Market in U.S. 


41 Albany-Schenectady-Troy 

42 Nashville 

43 Champaign 

44 Miami 

45 Sacramen 

rT Me @lilelite 
Davenport-Rock Island 

48 Binghamton 

49 Raleigh-Durham 

50 Asheville 


orb ticld a1: 


WoOC-TV IS NO. 1 IN COVERAGE 
IN ALL OF IOWA AND ILLINOIS 


WOC-TV 
Channel 6 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 











NOW ...MORE THAN 
EVER 


SOLID 
CINCINNATI 


READS THE 
CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


Just ask your 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
Representative 


for the facts 

















You Can Cover 





















WHAT'S THE MEANING OF THIS? 





THOSE SUNDAY BOOKS 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


This summer, Ambassador “Jock” Whitney 
bought himself a Sunday magazine called 
Parade. Magazine men may snicker that 
he’s the first American to pay for a Sunday 
magazine. But when they saw the price he 
paid—‘“in the area of $10-million”—they 
had to admit that they have a man-sized 


competitor on their hands. 


T’S 23 years since the “Sunday 

supplement” became a “Sunday 
magazine.” 

The change wasn’t just terminol- 
ogy. In fact, a magazine group (own- 
ers of Crowell-Collier) set the- new 
pattern. In This Week, they intro- 
duced a magazine-size page (after 
trying tabloid size); magazine-quai- 
ity color, printed at newspaper speeds 
(and savings), on a special news- 
print; and fiction, features, and arti- 
cles bought ir. the magazine market. 

A magazine was all the newspapers 
would buy. They wanted a book that 
would bring them magazine linage, 
not divert newspaper advertisements 
from their ROP. To prove its good 
intentions, This Week’s rate card 
made black and white more expen- 
sive than in its member-newspapers, 
and made color the best buy. 

When the giant American Weekly 
cut down its newspaper-page size to 
the newcomer’s magazine format and 
expanded its market map by adding 
non-Hearst papers, the national Sun- 
day magazine became a new field. 


Market Maps with Holes 


But those market maps had gaping 
holes in them, for the Sunday maga- 
zine concentrated on just the key 
city areas. Its publishers decided to 
sell that as an advantage. They pro- 
moted the Big City Market. TW 
billed itself as the “Big City Maga- 
zine.” It worked its way onto the 
advertiser's magazine list, to bolster 
his coverage in the big cities, “where 
the sales volume is.” 

While AW and TW were fighting 
for key cities, along came Parade in 
1941 which started reaching further 
down in the barrel. Marshall Field’s 
new magazine started out in his Chi- 
cago Sun-Times and other top cities, 






but it added the Akrons and Alby 
querques and Allentowns. 

The years have rewarded it fy 
doing so. 

And then in the 1950's, a Qi 
cagoan named Leonard Davido 
came along and completed the pic 
ture. His Family Weekly reached a 
the way down for the Texarkansass 
and Tupelos and Tuscaloosas. 

The trade had its fingers crossed 
Would the advertiser go for those 
small towns that Sunday magazine 
promotion had been turning up it 
nose at? And could Davidow hak 
in line the number of molehill 
it would take to build a mountainaws 
circulation ? 

As of this writing, he’s lined » 
178 papers, to make almost 4 
million circulation. Advertising rang 
up $514 million in 1958's first hall 
45 per cent over 1957. Davidows 
doing all right. In fact, come Jam 
ary, he’s reaching out with new pins 
for the market map —a_ newspaper 
magazine for Suburbia. 


Field Is Doing Well 


The whole Sunday field’s doing 
well. In contrast to the general mage 
zines, all the Sunday books are ahead 
of °57 in advertising. And a signif 
cant part of this gain is in the adver 
tisers who are now buying themselves 
a list of Sunday magazines, a Sunday 
magazine campaign. 

Today the Sunday magazines at 
a full-grown medium. Together they 
can take care of that old market map 
(with the help of a few strategic it 
dependents in Atlanta, Kansas City, 
etc.) If only the magazines them 
selves would sell the peculiar advar 
tages of their medium, instead of each 
one selling his one book to add te 
some other list. ’ 
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when you’re buying space in Boston... 


WAT THE : 


-_— 


If you want sales, don’t “gerrymander” the cities and towns in 

the Boston Market as defined by the A. B. C. Reach them all... 
and hit them heavily . . . reach the greatest number of families*. . . 
cover all income groups*. 


There's Just One Way to Do it. 


It’s The Boston Globe that brings you the largest single chunk of the 
New England home market*. 


*Elmo Roper & Associates (1957) 









In Addition, 
Enjoy These “Plus” Values: 


1 ROP full and spot color — 


seven days a week. 






2 Boston's most modern newspaper 
plant — completed 1958. 






3 Boston's only Independent 
newspaper. 

No Matter What Your Product 

You Can’t Sell Boston Without 









Scolaro, Meeker & Scott Cresmer & Woodward Inc. TheLeonardCo. 
Chicago, Detrcit N. Y., San Francisco, L. A. Miami Beach, Fla. 
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MEDIA STUDIES OF THE MONTH 





The Houston Chronicle. Results 
of “Color in Action,” a split-run 
study unveiled at the ROP confer- 
ence, indicate that readership of a 
full-page advertisement, with one 
color added climbs 45 per cent over 
that of its black-and-white counter- 
part, while retention jumps 50 per 
cent. When full-color is added, read- 
ership shoots up 86 per cent, reten- 
tion 92 per cent for an extra cost of 
only 36 per cent. Retention was 
based on interviews two, three, and 
five days after test issues appeared. 
A check on one full-color advertise- 
ment, appearing nearly a month be- 
fore the survey, found that 53 per 
cent of the men and 69 per cent of 
the women questioned still remem- 
bered it and 164 per cent more 
bought products for the first time in 
response to color. $15.00. 





COLOR IN ACTION displayed by M. J. Butler, 
business manager of The Houston Chronicle. 


KNX, Los Angeles. First half of 
the presentation, “Nighttime Radio 
Today” includes this information on 
the medium in general: At 8 p.m. on 
any week-night, approximately 5.5 
million radios are tuned in, and 63.4 
per cent of all U.S. homes listen to 
nighttime radio every week. In the 
Los Angeles market, says the presenta- 
tion, there are more than 1% million 
adult listeners in the average quarter- 
hour between 7 and 10:30 p.m., Mon- 
day through Friday. Figures from a 
Pulse study are given, showing no 
significant income or educational dif- 
ferences between daytime and night- 
time radio audiences. Average Los 
Angeles nighttime listening home, 
says the report, has 64 per cent more 
men listeners than the day time listen- 
ing home. 


NBC-TV. “Report on Daytime— 


1958” shows that daytime television 


78 


viewing is increasing faster than the 
nighttime audience. According to 
Nielsen, nearly 33 million viewers, 
mostly housewives, spend an average 
of 10.5 hours each week with sets on 
sometime between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. The report 
compares daytime with nighttime cost- 
per-thousand, gives figures for total 
viewing covering all three networks, 
and concludes that daytime’s effi- 


ciency advantage over nighttime jy 
reaching housewives has j 

from 84 per cent in 1956 to 142 per 
cent this year. Included are compar. 
sons of 1958 dollar allocations of j5 
major advertisers for daytime TV anj 
women’s magazines, and descriptions 
of NBC-TV’s daytime schedule fy 


1958-’59. Rate discount policies and 


sketches of how 10 advertisers yp 
NBC daytime TV are also given, @ 


DAYTIME” : 


x 


Popular Science. Part I of a 
Sindlinger magazine audience study 
covers household readers of Life, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Better Homes & 
Gardens, Reader’s Digest, and Popu- 
lar Science. This first part provides 
data on reader characteristics, cumu- 
lative, unduplicated audience, and 
reader possessions. Household con- 
sumer expenditure data for Popular 
Science families are also given. 
Parts II and III will cover reading 
exposures, reading actions, shopping, 
and purchasing patterns, and extent 
to which editorial and advertising are 


talked about, referred to, and used. 


The Washington Post and Times 
Herald. The “Newspaper R.0O.P. 
Color Data Book” provides informa- 
tion on newspapers publishing color 
in 227 metropolitan markets contain- 
ing 32 million households and ac- 
counting for $135.5 billion in total 





retail sales. Costs for black and om 
color pages, black and one color 1,00 
line advertisements, black and thre 
color pages, and costs per thousand 
circulation are given, as well as such 
consumer market data as retail sales, 
households, and food sales. 


Ebony. Sixteen metropolitan areas, 
from New York to Los Angeles, were 
canvassed to determine car-ownilg 
characteristics and buying plans d 
Ebony subscribers. Results, based o 
a 22 per cent questionnaire retum, 
indicate that Negro families spend 67 
per cent of their travel dollar, or $1.6 
billion, for auto travel. Four out @ 
five Ebony families own cars, says the 
report. Approximately half of thes 
cars are made by General Motors, and 
two-fifths are divided equally between 
Ford and Chrysler makes. Some 1 
per cent of these cars are bought new. 

' 


va 
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MARKET STUDIES OF THE MONTH 





Benton & Bowles, Inc. A series 
of three charts tracing the long term 
gowth of the U.S. economy shows 
that all our recessions, and even the 

depression of the early °30’s, 
yere relatively minor set backs in a 
deady upward growth. First chart 
races gross national product by years 
since 1897. The second registers gross 
gational product by quarter - years 
since 1941, and provides a close-up of 
the economic set backs of 1945, *49, 
53, and 57. Chart III compares con- 
sumer expenditures with yearly na- 
tional income by quarters since 1941. 


$4.50. 





Christian Herald and Protestant 
Church Administration and 
Equipment. A survey of ministers 
on physical church inventory of a sam- 
ple of the 200,000 protestant churches 
in the U.S. covers 94 product items 
with 151 subdivisions. From results 
of the sampling, it is estimated that 
the 200,000 churches account for a 
daily expenditure of more than $14 
million and employ staffs totaling 
more than 1 million persons. In addi- 
tion to standard church items such as 
vestments, altar furnishings, and or- 
gans, the survey found that 82 per 
cent of the churches sampled owned 
at least one item of audio-visual equip- 
ment. More than 95 per cent reported 
an office, some equipped with files and 
typewriters, and 25 per cent of the 
churches were air conditioned. Ninety 
per cent have kitchens. If interested 
in audio-visual equipment, please 
specify. 
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Electronic News. Results of a sub- 
scriber survey are organized on IBM 
cards so that the publication can pro- 
vide specific market information to in- 
dividual advertisers. A manufacturer 
of capacitors and servos, for example, 
may obtain the percentages of sub- 
scribers that influence the buying of 
his products, by geographical distri- 
bution, job function, and purchasing 
factors considered by these subscrib- 
ers, from engineering suitability to 
speed of delivery. Other data available 
include professional group activities, 
trade show attendance, job seniority, 
availability to salesmen, reading hab- 
its, and other products purchased by 
the best prospects for (in this case) 
capacitors and servos. Similar infor- 
mation may be abstracted for some 30 
electronic components and items of 
equipment from the consumer, indus- 
trial, and military product fields. 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Inc. 
“Grocery Buying Habits and Grocery 
Brand Preference” reports the results 
of five surveys covering Midwest farm 
families in eight midwestern states. 
Each survey was conducted by one of 
the five publications represented by 
the Unit. Shopping days, shopping 
frequency, distance traveled by shop- 
pers, and type of store patronized are 
among the subjects treated by Section 
I. Section II covers ranking and per- 
centage of brand preference by indi- 
vidual states for some 25 grocery 
items in nine product categories, from 
bakery goods to food wrappings. 


2 


Modern Bride, An analysis of the 
expanding bridal market (which has 
resulted in a decision to increase Mod- 
ern Bride’s publishing schedule from 
four to six issues a year) indicates 
that the estimated total of 1.5 million 
American marriages this year will in- 
crease to 1.6 million in 1959 and to 2 
million in 1965. The current bridal 
market is said to exceed $5 billion 
annually. The survey also suggests a 
trend toward a more even distribution 
of marriages throughout the year, 
leveling the traditional June peak. 


Prince Gardner, maker of bill- 
folds and accessories, has sponsored 
a third survey among 28 department 
stores across the country to determine 
how its product category is displayed, 
promoted, and sold. Results indicate 
that billfolds and key-cases yield more 
dollar sales, more gross margin, and 
more dollar profit per square foot of 
floor space than “any total department 
in the store.” Women’s hosiery run a 
close second in all categories. All de- 
partment stores covered sold the items 
on the main floor, most often in a sep- 
arate small leather goods department, 
occasionally in the handbag, luggage, 
men’s furnishings, stationery, jewelry, 
or gift departments. Half of the stores 
also sold the items in one or two other 
locations in addition to the main floor. 
Approximately 75 per cent of the store 
buyers thought that the sale of 
matched accessories with billfolds was 
a growing business. . 
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BAKERS 
WEEKLY 
DEALS IN 
SERVICES 


The first function of Bakers WEEKLY is to provide complete, upp. 
the-minute editorial coverage of all the news that pertains to th 








We | 





industry for its baker-readers. In addition it renders multiple SErViews wen 
to advertisers and readers. - 
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these major extra services are — The Bakers Weekly Market Service Department... with 
providing bakers with expert assistance in the devel- reade 
The Bakers Weekly Experimental Bakery and Labo- opment of sales plans and merchandising operations. -_ 
ratory ...established in 1919... the only such labora- This includes store design, marketing, packaging, = 
tory maintained by any baking publication on its own | @4Vertising and promotion. color 
premises ... where ingredients, formulas, materials, The Bakers Weekly Reader Service Department... that 
and baking innovations are constantly being tested in acting as a liaison between baker-readers and manu- ment 
a realistic duplication of actual commercial bakery facturers and suppliers of all types of requirements creas 
operating conditions. As a result of this service, sup- for successful bakery operations. One function in par- studi 
pliers and bakers are achieving a rising standard of ticular is to provide readers with information on new adve 
quality through scientific testing methods. and/or improved products for the industry. and 
The Bakers Weekly Selected Directory of Bakeries ... The varied and detailed experience of BAKERS WEEKLY upor 
available only to advertisers on a leased basis... listing editors, engineers, and technicians—acquired over a mar\ 
all baking establishments doing an annual business of period of 50 years of service to the baking industry — appr 
$100,000 or more... with such details as the names is available to manufacturers. Thus advertisers can be sear( 
of owners, managers and buyers; the type of business assisted in developing their actual potential in this blen 
operated, the year of founding, kind of products made, $4% billion field efficiently and at low cost. cash 
number of delivery trucks, number of ovens, etc. It thro 
also includes a complete list of bakery supply and 5 AKERS ‘ts AKE eS, 
: , S 
equipment houses, manufacturers’ agents, brokers, and WEEKL @ 
jobbers from whom smaller bakers buy all their sup- blac 
plies and equipment. Jt is the only directory for the WE i KLY @ ersh 
industry revised and reprinted each year to be. truly won 
selective. the business magazine of the baking industy Con 
, ' Te 71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 Rea 
The Bakers Weekly Engineering Counsel ... assisting 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 
manufacturers to determine the adaptability of WEST COAST: Smith & Hollyday, Inc. a 63 
equipment to bakery operations and to specific plant cal wuehin hed. pres pa 36 ing 
installations. This covers all machinery, equipment, = Write for “The Bakery Market ...an analysis by Bakers incr 
sanitation facilities, storage facilities, and delivery Weekly.” It is your comprehensive guide to selling the The 
vehicles required for modern bakery operations. baking industry. 
BO Media/scope, October = ~~ 
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We note from your column which 
gpeared in the May issue that the 
werage premium for color in news- 
papers ranged from 23 per cent for 
Hack and one-color to 40 per cent 
jor black and three-color advertise- 
nents. Do you have any information 
which shows the increased readership 
that an advertiser may expect to earn 
by running a newspaper advertise- 
ment in color rather than black and 
white? In other words, to what extent 
is the color premium offset by added 
readership? We are primarily inter- 
ested in having this information on 
grocery product advertisements. 

Advertising Manager 
Nat'l Advertiser—San Francisco 


Numerous studies made by individ- 
ual papers and independent research 
organizations show conclusively that 
with the proper application of color, 
readership of newspaper advertise- 
ments does increase. This does not 
mean that using color for the sake of 
color is defensible. Nor does it prove 
that the use of color in an advertise- 
ment automatically assures the in- 
creased readership indicated by the 
studies. The results of any individual 
advertising effort, whether in black 
and white or color, are dependent 
upon the product being advertised, its 
marketing characteristics, the creative 
approach, and the media used. Re- 
search has proven, though, that a 








blending of all of these ingredients 
enables you to increase readership 
through the use of color. 

Some years ago, an analysis of 
black and white versus two-color read- 
ership of food advertisements by 
women as reported from the ARF 
Continuing Studies of Newspaper 
Readership showed that color earned 
263 per cent increase in readers “not- 
ing” the ads. There was a 100 per cent 
Increase in readers “reading most.” 
The size of ads included in this an- 
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Color Can Increase Ad Readership 


alysis averaged 1000 lines. More re- 
cently, Daniel Starch & Staff com- 
pleted an analysis which compares 
the average readership by women for 
black and white versus color ads. Dur- 
ing the years 1955, 1956, and 1957, a 
total of 278 color advertisements in 
newspapers were studied by Starch. 
The majority of these advertisements 
checked were for grocery, food, and 
other supermarket products, items 
primarily of interest to women. 

For ads under 1000 lines, the “not- 
ing” of national color ads increased 
6624 per cent over black and white. 
The “read most” increase was 59 per 
cent. For ads ranging in size from 
1000 to 1500 lines, the increase was 
23 per cent for “noted” and 50 per 
cent for “read most.” For ads in the 
1500 lines or over group, there was 
an 85 per cent increase in “noting” 
and a 150 per cent increase in “read 
most.” These findings alone show that 
color provides an opportunity to earn 
added readership to the extent of off- 
setting the dollar premium for color. 


Consider Other Factors 


There are other factors relating to 
readership which must be weighed 
when considering the premium for 
color. Many success stories and re- 
search have pointed out the virtues 
of color insertions. Color provides in- 
creased retention of the advertising 
message. Color stimulates product ap- 
peal to the reader. This is especially 
true for food products where appetite 
appeal can be stimulated through the 
color presentation, and also in illus- 
trating packaged products where color 
enhances identification. Color has a 
valued impact upon an advertiser’s 
sales force and retail outlets. And 
finally, case studies show that color 
insertions have been instrumental in 
increased sales—which is the big pay- 
off. Collectively, these factors (meas- 
urable to some extent in any market) 





justify the additional premium for 
color. 


As activity increases in our agency, 
it becomes more and more difficult to 
find time to see all of the representa- 
tives and media people and still get 
assignments out on schedule. How do 
other agencies handle this problem? 

Media Director 
Agency—Chicago 


One solution may hinge on your 
depth in media personnel. Perhaps 
your activity has expanded to a point 
where you need assistance in provid- 
ing service to your clients and at the 
same time in lending an ear to repre- 
sentatives and media personnel. 
Couldn’t one or more of your assist- 
ants take some of this load? 


I believe that most agencies peri- 
odically experience this problem. It’s 
one peculiar to this business and one 
you'll have to live with. Have you 
ever tried a “closed door” schedule 
where on certain days or during cer- 
tain hours of a day you will not see 
media salesmen? Such a schedule 
would have to be flexible, but at least 
it would enable you to plan your ac- 
tivity in advance as much as possible. 
What about insisting on appointments 
for representatives? This plan also 
allows for advance planning. 

I do not believe that any repre- 
sentative expects you to drop every- 
thing and spend time with him when- 
ever he calls or drops in for a visit. 
Representatives have to make con- 
tacts. They can be of invaluable as- 
sistance to you. As a buyer, spending 
time with them is as much a part of 
your job as fulfilling your internal 
assignments. In reality, there usually 
is a direct relationship between what 
you are listening to and what you are 
buying. You can’t see all of the sales- 
men at one time, but you can see all 
of them during a given time. < 
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CANADA’S 3°° PORT IN SHIPPING TONNAGE 
CANADA’S 3" HIGHEST METROPOLITAN PER HOUSEHOLD INCOME 


th 
HAMILTON—CANADA’S LARGEST CITY * 


TORONTO MONTREAL GREAT BRITAIN UNITED STATES 
The Southam Newspapers The Southam Newspapers 34-40 Ludgate Hill Cresmer & Woodward Inc. (Can. Div.) 
388 Yonge St. 1070 Bleury St. London, E.C. 4 New York, Detroit, Chicago 
K. L. Bower, Manager J. C. McCague, Manager England San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta REV. G620e 


4 A Vi [ 0 N The Steel Company of Canada Ltd., and Dominion Foundries and Sted ta @ 


make Hamilton Canada’s Steel Centre. Stelco alone employs over 11,200 
in Hamilton, or one out of every 7.4 industrial workers. 



















According to the latest Sales Management figures, retail sales in Metropolitan Hamilton 

stand at $317,239,000—which is a retail sales figure greater than that of Victoria, St. Catharines a 
Sudbury combined! Per household income is now 3rd highest in Canada, standing at $6,265.00, 
Further indication of Hamilton’s growing prosperity is in its unprecedented industrial expansion. 
This year, for example, industrial expansion will include: a $250 million Ontario Hydro 

Steam generating station on Hamilton’s harbour front; a $20 million harbour expansion program 
to be completed by 1961; and the completion of a $28 million Bloom Mill as part of a continued 
expansion program at the Steel Company of Canada, the nation’s largest steel producer. 
Currently planned industrial expansion over the next few years will total over $300 millions. 
The effects of this expansion will be felt in the form of more employment and added buying power. 
Sell this flourishing market with the only newspaper that provides effective, complete coverage 
of Hamilron— THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR. 





BIGGER THAN REGINA, SASKATOON AND KITCHENER COMBINED! 


The Hamilton Spectator is the major newspaper serving Canada’s Sth largest city. 
Out of a more than 100,000 circulation, over 83,000 Spectators are bought daily 
in Hamilton city zone, as compared with Metropolitan Hamilton's over 80,000 families. 


For complete advertising and marketing information on Hamilton, 
contact The Hamilton Snectator. 


*D.B.S. 1954 


The Hamilton Spectator 


One of the Eight Southam Newspapers in Canada 
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1958, the average business 
on advertising campaign 
$106.93 compared to $10C 
for the same schedule in Au- 
gust 1957. Although circulation in- 
geases have not kept pace with 
ties in advertising rates, the busi- 
ness publication advertiser realized 


BlAdvertising Cost Index i 1.011100 


Ad rate changes: 


August 1957 to August 1958 


100 $105.50 


LB. 





Consumer Magazines 


Magazine black and white page 
rates have not changed appreciably 
during the past three months. They 
are now 5.5 per cent higher than 
August 1957. Cost-per-thousand cir- 
culation is up only 1 per cent from 
August 1957 through August 1958. 
Consumer magazine circulation is 





1 $103.22 


Daily Newspapers 


To repeat the average daily news- 
paper advertising campaign of Au- 
gust 1957 in August 1958 the adver- 


a 3 per cent increase in circulation currently at an all-time high, 4.4 however, reached its peak a year 
during the August 1957 through per cent larger than a year ago, ago and has declined about 2 per 
August 1958 period. In the mean- August 1957. cent since then. Cost-per-million 
fime, cost-per-thousand circulation circulation is up 5.35 per cent. 
went up almost 4 per cent. 

nes and 

65.00, 

so Be Broadcast Media 
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100 $102.82 100 $103.01 
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Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, inc. 
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Spot Radio 
For about 4 months, most expensive 


one-minute rates have changed 
only slightly. To duplicate the same 
spot radio schedule of August 1957, 
the advertiser had to add $2.82 to 
every $100 he spent on this sched- 
ule a year ago. Spot radio rates 
have increased only about one-half 
as much from January 1958 to Au- 
gust 1958 as they did from January 
1957 to August 1957. 


Spot Television 


During the 12-months’ period, August 
1957 through August 1958, spot 
television's most expensive, one-min- 
ute, one-time rates rose 3 per cent. 
During this past year, published 
spot television rates have all but 
leveled off, considering the rapid 
rise in the past several years. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for August 1957 


Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 








Ad rate indexes: 
Long-term Trends 
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1947-49 advertising rates averages = 100 
1957 
1958 











Business Publications 

In August 1958, black-and-white rates were 79 per 
cent higher than during the 1947-1949 period. Circulation, 
which was 44 per cent higher than it was during the base 
period, reached its peak at the end of 1957 and has de- 
clined slightly since then. Cost-per-thousand circulation 
remained at 24 per cent above the base period. 


Consumer Magazines 

Throughout this summer, black-and-white page rates re- 
mai at 93 per cent higher than during the base period, 
1947-1949. Circulation in August 1958 was at an all-time 
high, 47 per cent higher than the 1947-1949 base period, 
while cost-per-thousand was 31 per cent higher. 


Daily 
Daily newspaper line rates in August 1958 remained at 
56 per cent the 1947-1949 base period. They have 









1950-52 advertising rates averages = 100 
= 
1 


shown or no change for about 3 or 4 








New: i ion, almost 6 per cent above the 
packed hai iaeak aa slight since January 1958 
Cost-per-million pm Ee was 48 per cent higher tha 
during the base period. 

Spot Radio 

Most ive spot radio minute rates continued to be 


expensi 
19 per cent less than were during the base 
1950-1952. Rates we gees at this level - 
4 months. Last summer these rates were 21.5 per cmt 
below the base. 
Auhough the television minute time 
have not changed much during 1958, they have 

up and are now 231 per cent above the a 

the 1950-1952 period. In August 1957, they were 229 P 
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OMCCON......SINPAiCD 


*SEVENTEEN and girls understand each other fully... admire each other deeply. 
They think the same thoughts, feel the same emotions, speak the same language. 
That’s SIMPATICO! And that’s why SEVENTEEN’s readers are so strongly 
motivated by what they see in its pages. No wonder advertisers place more 








linage in SEVENTEEN than in any other women’s monthly magazine! 


A girl’s best friend is her seventeen 


...and a teacher’s best friend is her 
SEVENTEEN-AT-SCHOOL 


A sister publication of SEVENTEEN, and the only magazine of 
its kind, SEVENTEEN-at-School adapts SEVENTEEN’s editorial 
content into lesson plan form...carries your advertising—via 
SEVENTEEN — into the classrooms of 75% of the nation’s high 
school Home Economics teachers. In addition, your educational 
materials are made available to the 19,500 Home Economics teach- 
ers who are its regular subscribers. Ask us about it. 


it’s easier to START a habit than to STOP one! 


SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 * Plaza 9-8100 
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‘This being the tap of the pot Role " 
season, the City Streets the wis 
could hardly have picked a better time a 
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of “difficult” to “impossible.” Streets “Seay 
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| Moderation is a reason w 
: 
as 
pow 
hetry *. * . * 
ra in Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
ee To avoid extremes in opinion and partisanship § messages are carefully read by members of the 
mn ...to present news honestly and fairly...to | entire family —in the home—where decisions to 
Pew inform so that readers can think and judge for buy are generally made. Philadelphians like 
wy themselves. These objectives help set the edi- | The Bulletin. They read it, respect it and respond 


. 
2 
Ee « 


torial tone of Greater Philadelphia’s home news- __ to the advertising in it. 
paper — The Evening and Sunday Bulletin. 
The Bulletin goes home . . . delivers more 


Moderation in statement is a byword at The 
copies to Greater Philadelphia families 


Bulletin. It is one of the big reasons why this 
newspaper is invited into the home day after | every seven days than any other newspaper. 
day and why, through the years, it remains a 


trusted family friend. Advertising Offices: Philadelphia - New York + Chicago 
. : -_ Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company, 
To advertisers, The Evening and Sunday Detroit + Atlanta - Los Angeles + San Francisco 


Bulletin offers important advantages. Your sales Florida Resorts: The Leonard Company, Miami Beach 


The Bulletin publishes the largest amount of R. O. P. 
color advertising in Philadelphia—Evening and Sunday! 
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Lead Life Preservers 

An educational conference called up 
em Congress to set up 80,000 scholarships 
for bright youngeters leaving high 
Shoot College administrators figure a 
Joss of $200 & venr on an average $600 
twition fre. so this forward step should 
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NEW SEASON: Discussing Libby, McNeill & Libby’s fall plans on daytime 
twork television are (left to right) Ted Jardine, J. Walter Thompson Co.; 


S|, W. Rose, Libby marketing vice-president; Arthur Godfrey, who will be 


gonsored by Libby; Al Maleske, Libby advertising manager. 








PR SUCCESS: Alynn Shilling (second from left), vice-president and adver- 
Using director, National Distillers Products Co., holds outdoor poster repro- 
duction of “The Scout,” one of series of Sunny Brook posters based on 

gton paintings. With him are Philip Lukin, vice-president, Lawrence 


Fertig & Co., agency for the account, and H. Belden Joseph, vice-president, 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 
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CLAMBAKE: Enjoying the hospitality at the 
home of Pete Ullman, Ullman Organization’s 
president, are (from left) Bernie Herman, 
Iron Age; Alex Graam, Purchasing; John 
Dingee, Ullman account executive. The occa- 
sion: the Philadelphia advertising agency’s 
clambake for publishers and suppliers. 


COMPETITION: Discussing the judging of 
Affiliated Advertising Agencies Network’s an- 
nual intra-network advertising competition at 
the network’s annual conference in Baltimore 
are (from left) William R. Hevell, Emery 
Advertising; Burton F. Davis, vice-president, 
Emery Advertising; Lew Wessinger, Foltz- 
Wessinger and AAAN Awards Committee 
chairman. 


INTERNATIONAL: Chatting at a luncheon 
held by the Joshua B. Powers organization for 
J. E. Bachrich, general manager of the Daily 
Journal of Caracas (Venezuela), are (from 
left), Miss Caroline Stella, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co.; Mr. Bachrich; Seymour Kagan, 
Gotham-Vladimir. * 
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JACKSON, MICHIGAN, MARKET 
A city of diversified industry - 





Stanley 


YARD -MAN ; : : cay | Herbet 
YARDMAN, INC. 


Hand and power mowers Phillip 





Robert 


industrial concerns which are 
prospering in Jackson, 


These are a few of the buses; gears, forgings 
























HANCOCK providing it with the Adve 
diversification that makes a bwin 
ee - stable, prosperous community. 
esaeunaanti co. You can prosper in Jackson, Villia 
Automobile door locks, etc. too, by advertising in M. Ter 
Jackson Fred 
Citizen Patriot ; 
36,809 Circulation 
A.B. 1 
Theod 
Rober 
Medi 
Willis 
Harol 
Charl 
Richa 
Thon 
Les 
Norn 
Ee. pare are A lilt Mtg LRo 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


\ame 


Theodore 
filenberg, Jr. 


Former Company 
and Position 


Horton-Noyes, Providence, 


Mktg. Res. Dir. 


jr. Eduard H. Grosse... Batten, Barton, Durstine &........ 


Daniel S. Heath... 


John E. Kucera... 


Dean Landis......... 


Stanley Reiss... 
Herbert Stott...... 


Phillip W. Wenig. 


Robert H. Zier... 


Advertisers 


Edwin T. Gibson.. 
Villiam R. Haas... 


M. Tenney Hulett 


Fred A. Manley. 


4. B. Peterson 


Osborn, Minneapolis, 
Res. A.E. 

........Hazard Advertising Co.,............. 
Media Dir. 


voe Ted Bates & Co., Inc..,.................. 


Media Sup. 


PLES Keyes, Madden & Jones,.............. 


te Va Se 
Cosmopolitan Publications, ........ 
Advertising Representative 
........Alfred Politz Research, Inc..,...... 
Project Dir. 


.........ennen & Newell, Assoc, ............ 
Media Dir. 

A. J. Wood & Co., Philadelphia.. 
Res. Exec. 


Sandvik Steel Inc... 
Adv. Mgr. 


lee General Foods Corp., . 
Exec. V.P., Dir. 
......Monsanto Chemical Co......... Oe 
Overseas Div., Sales Dir. 


..........borden Foods Co..,.......... we Ee 3: 


Consumer Res. Mgr. 
........Chas, Pfizer & Company, Inc..,.... 
Agricultural Div., 
Sales Promo. Mgr. 
sail International Latex Corp............. 


Mktg. V.P. 


Theodore Rosenak........Blatz Brewing Co.......... ssneihiatatil 


Robert G. Urban.. 


Media 


William L. Ballard....... John W. Shaw Advertising... 


V.P., Advertising 

....-.-.. Warner Lambert Pharmacev-...... 
tical Co., Family Products 
Div., Exec. V.P. 


Inc., Chicago, V.P.., 
Mktg. Services 


Harold S. Cranton........ National Broadcasting Co......... 


Charles V. Goebel 


Richard Groves... 


Norman S. Livingston...National Broadcasting Co., ... 


Tal dat vo Donahue & Coe, Inc.... 
aiceerd ABC-TV O&O Stations, 


TV Sales Presentation 
Specialist 

be Sack Outdoor Advertising Inc., ... 
National Sales Rep. 

Alona, General Electric, .......................... 
Metallurgical Products Dept., 
Mktg. Res. Dir. 


Sr.Time Buyer 


National Sales Coordinator 


Radio Network Programs 


New Company 
and Position 


Cooney & Connor, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., 
Mktg. Service Dir. 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 


Inc., Res. Project Dir. 


-Burdick & Becker, Inc., 


Media Mgr. 
Ted Bates & Co., Inc., 
Asst. V.P., TV, Radio 
Network Relations Dir. 
Compton Advertising, 
V.P., Midwest Operations 
Moss Associates, 
Media Dir. 
Parkson Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Res. Mgr. 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Media Mgr. 
Harold Cabot & Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mktg. Consumer 
Res. Dir. 


...Rea, Fuller & Co., 


A.E., Media Dir. 


....Market Research Corp. 


of America, Chairman 

Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Overseas Div., Mktg. Dir. 

Borden Foods Co., 

Mktg. Res. Mgr. 

Chas. Pfizer & Company, Inc, 
Agricultural Div., Adv., 
Sales Promo. Dir. 

International Latex Corp., 
Exec. V.P. 

Pabst and Blatz Brewing 
Co.’s V.P., Advertising 

Hazel Bishop, Inc., 
President 


Mutual Broadcasting System, 


Market Planning Dir. 


A.B.C. Radio Network, Sales 
Development, Res. Dir. 


Outdoor Representatives Co., 
Sole Owner 

Tron Age, 
Mktg. Dir. 


Avery-Knodel, 
Radio Sales Rep. 


National Telefilm Associates, 
General Sup., Coordinator, 


Syndicated Program Sales 
National Broadcasting Co., 

Radio Network, Radio 

Program Sales Dir. 


Dir. 
J. Robert McLauchlen.. Bureau of Advertising, ANPA,.. Bureau of Advertising 


Eastern Sales Mgr. 
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ANPA, Mgr. of Agency 
Relations 














WHY A 
RELIGIOUS 
MAGAZINE FOR A 
“MASS MARKET’ 
ADVERTISER? 





Because it’s the one type of 
family magazine that gets 
cover-to-cover readership and 
wholehearted acceptance by 
every subscriber. 


It puts the powerful selling 
force of believability behind 
every advertiser’s message. 


This Day offers these 
advantages ... and more 


e Low cost and low C/M... 
excellent test market 


e 105,000 families buy above 
national average 


e Finest quality reproduction 
and full-color work 


For further information write: 


This Day 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558 S. Jefferson Avenve + St. Lovis 18, Me. 
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Pre-Publication Announcement . . . 
A NEW AND EXPANDED ANALYSIS 


CONTAINING CIRCULATION DATA 
FOR ALL U. S. DAILY NEWSPAPERS 





included in the analysis: ADJUSTED circulation data 
from the ABC white audit reports. 


ABC CITY ZONE CIRCULATION DATA 


Arranged in alphabetical sequence, from Ala- 
bama through Wyoming, all ABC daily news- 
papers in each state are listed in a separate 
tabulation, which records morning, evening and 
Sunday circulations in total, and by city zone. 
Magazines and comic sections are identified by 
a letter code for each newspaper. 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS WITH SWORN STATEMENTS 


All daily newspapers within each state, which 
submit sworn circulation statements, are listed, 
showing name, city, county and total circulation 
(both daily and Sunday). 


COUNTY AND METRO AREA ANALYSIS 


The geographic distribution of ABC daily news- 
papers is detailed county by county and by 
metro areas. County lists show all papers pub- 
lished in the county and these outside papers 
having a circulation equal to § or more per cent 
of county households. The relationship of county 
and/or metro area circulations to households is 
shown for each paper listed. 


SRDS CONSUMER MARKET DATA 


For ready reference, SRDS estimates of total 
households, population and retail sales—by % 
of U.S. total—plus food and drug sales are 
shown by county for all county and metro areas. 
All consumer market data, dated 1/1/58, may 
be found adjacent to county and metro listings. 


SRDS Newspaper Circulation Analysis 
e January 1959 Edition 


Reserve your copies now of the latest, most compr 
newspoper circulation analysis ever assembled. Incorpe 
circulation data for all daily newspapers in the U.S, 
proven working tool is designed to save clerical time 
evaluating newspaper circulation coverage by geo 
areas in relation to potential market indices. 


Automation in print —low cost and reliable — is reprinted 
directly from IBM cards . . . approximately 300 pages, printed 
black on white stock, it’s a full-scale working companion 
Standard Rate’s monthly Newspaper Rates and Data service 


To assure prompt and preferred shipment © the complete 
for January delivery, clip out U.S. edition $60 
and return this convenient @ individual 
Advance Reservation Form today. state sections $10 
(including explanation pages} 


a An we dnd aa atte wah am die cle amb aa Gan aD 


@ ADVANCE RESERVATION FORM 


... Copies of Automation in print. 


! 

| 

Please reserve and ship on publication: 

I 

copaeienal copies of individual state sections. 


OTE POTION an ainsia nsaig: Sasesetnstisnssns: gerecicnccsene 


i 


EROS RE ee ae iy See ane — ai 
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trade publication 
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he BOATING INDUSTRY nassorveine 


pleasure and small commercial boating fields. In that time 
boating has become America’s No. 1 recreation — and 
BOATING INDUSTRY is the No. 1 business publication — 
carrying more pages of advertising than any other boat- 
ing publication. 


Reaches All the Business Today. Through our audited circulation 
(BPA), BOATING INDUSTRY offers a selected and qualified list of over 20,000 
firms (more being added daily) covering every segment of the industry both 
outboard and inboard. (The print order is now over 22,000 copies per issue). 
BOATING INDUSTRY reaches dealers, distributors, jobbers, boat and ship 
builders, boat and shipyards, naval architects, salesmen and manufacturers’ 
representatives handling boats, marine engines, outboard motors, hardware 
and equipment, government purchasing agencies—all of the trade. 


Business on Paper. Through BOATING INDUSTRY’s More Data card 
system, over 125,000 trade inquiries are processed annually from the ALL 
industry circulation, These data cards enable the trade to request additional 
information on any advertisement or product news story from any issue of 
THE BOATING INDUSTRY with almost no effort or expense on their part— 
we pay the postage and handle all of the details. 


Published 8 times a year, based on buying periods. January 10, Show 
Issue; March 10, Marine Engine Specifications; April 10, Outboard Motor Spe- 
cifications; May 10, Spring Selling number; June 10, Boat Service Issue; August 
10, Marine Standards Manual; October 10, Marine Buyers’ Guide, Early An- 
nouncements: November 10, Stock Boat Builders List, 1959, Motor and Trailer 
Sp 
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__ Editorial 
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TOP TRENDS IN MEDIA BUYING 


Among the many trends in media buying today, there 
appear to be these that are of rather general importance: 

1. The increasing stability of advertising expend- 
itures. Historically, the volume of advertising has fluctu- 
ated with the level of business activity. In the Great De- 
pression, it slumped 60 per cent. But in the 1953-54 re- 
adjustment, a rise of 9 pér cent in advertising volume 
accompanied a decline of an identical percentage in gen- 
eral business. In what may be known as the 1957-58 
recession, business has fallen off as much as 19 per cent 
from its level of the previous year, but advertising ex- 
penditures have suffered only slightly. The 1958 volume 
may be only 2 per cent less than last year’s. 


2. The marketing concept. This is taken to mean 
that a corporation coordinates all of its activities—engi- 
neering, manufacturing, advertising, and sales—with the 
objective of selling a maximum amount of the products it 
knows consumers will buy. It seeks a well-balanced effort, 
avoiding disproportionate emphasis upon any one of these 
activities. Some firms have set yp marketing managers, 
who may have under their supervision directors of adver- 
tising, sales, research, public relations, and merchandis- 
ing. For advertising and media buying, this means that to 
an increasing degree media decisions are becoming mar- 
keting decisions, and their development results from a 
broad cooperation of many persons in an agency and close 
planning with the client. 


3. The retreat from numbers. The retreat from 
numbers may also be called the abandonment of the slide 
rule. It means that among buyers of media there seems to 
be a growing awareness that cost per thousand is not a 
sole nor even a determining criterion and that they should 
look beyond statistical material into the less apparent 
assets and liabilities of media fields and individual media. 


4. The specialization and localization of media. 
There seems to be a trend toward specialization in respect 
to editorial content and localization in regard to geo- 
graphical distribution or coverage of media. Half of the 
top 25 magazines ranked according to advertising pages 
are special-interest or selective magazines. Even the news- 
paper-distributed Sunday magazines are selective among 
themselves, offering somewhat different markets to adver- 
tisers. The growing tendency of the national consumer 
magazines to publish regional or sectional editions is 
another example of localization. Of course, the growth of 
spot radio and television advertising (both between 8 and 
10 per cent higher than last year) and the expansion of 
regional radio networks are other instances of this kind. 


5. The massive attack. The massive attack is the use 
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of the powerful initial impression, the overpo 
sault. It is exemplified by the use of the blodiains 
magazine advertising, the big, impressive units that ma, 
take 10 to 16 advertising pages in a single issue, Anothe; 
use of the massive attack is the spot saturation radiy 
technique, one advertiser using, for instance, 10,000 spots 
a week on 900 stations in 445 cities. The velovienraee 
is also an employment of the massive attack. 


6. The search for measures of effectivencs, 
Productivity of dollars spent for labor, materials, ani 
equipment is reasonably predictable, but not so tk 
productivity of advertising. The profit squeeze being pu 
upon all business leads corporations to ask for a mor 
specific measure of the results they get for their adver 
tising dollars. Leaders in advertising are saying they 
a moral obligation to provide an answer—and soon, 


7. The search for standards of com 
Buyers of media are always making choices, but 
they not have some common standard of comparison! 
Is the dollar invested in television intrinsically more 
warding than that put into consumer magazines, or isi 
not? And how do newspapers compare with radio? 
search for common standards is a live project, 
among agencies and the media themselves. 


8. The emphasis upon research. All the meta 
seem to be engaged in producing helpful facts abou 
themselves and their markets, and an increasingly large 
volume of media research is also being done by adver 
tising agencies and by independent commercial research 
firms. 

9. Better organization of buying and buyen. 
Both advertisers and agencies are striving to organi 
their media-buying functions more efficiently. Agencies 
appear to be stressing specialists in print and broadeast 
media, rather than all-media buyers. They are also en 
phasizing so-called media supervisors, who manage the 
buying and buyers for one or more accounts. 

The external organization of buyers of media is ab 
progressing. Mep1a/score, through its Publisher, has fr 
some months urged the formation of a national associ: 
tion and local units. Such units are now in the process 0! 
formation in New York and Chicago. Associations har 
been set up in New England and among buyers of inter 
national media in New York. It is quite possible that be 
fore very long the media buyers of the country Wil 
their own helpful organizations, thus providing # 
selves with new opportunities for personal and 
sional advancement and furthering the cause of | 
cient buying of time and space. 
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3 know what it is... 


Womanpower is when you come upon an array of sandwich 
, fixings in the refrigerator at midnight. 
“It’s what nudges a teenage B-minus in Latin III up to a B-plus with a little 
coaching—and coaxing. 


It’s why cars come without clutch pedals... why washers come with driers ~ 
... Why you arrive with a carnation in your buttonhole. WY 
VY 
It’s what keeps her knowing “just where everything is” Y 


in the fascinating jumble of her purse 


It's knowing how to make a cheese soufflé, run up a hem, track down 
a candidate for the School Board...how to 
take a splinter from a big toe. 


It’s the mysterious force that makes her simply adore trying on new 
shoes. It’s also the power to do things she hates (e.g. ironing). 
It’s the power to size things up at a glance— 
° . . a 
situations, motives, other women. — y 


It’s when, after a day of dishes, dust and diapers, 
a siren in a cocktail dress meets you at the door. 
It’s the power to make you think you’re the powerful one. 


It’s what gets supper on the table, books on best-seller lists, 
darns on socks. It may not be the power that 
gets the sun up in the morning, but it can get you up. 


It’s the power that has made Ladies’ Home Journal what it is: 
first in the plans of America’s women... first in the 
hearts of America’s advertisers-to-women. 


We call it womanpower. 


Never underestimate the power of a woman! 


“JOURNAL 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


No. 1 magazine for women 
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The New Yorker. stimulates* leaders of industry. Of 1,833 directo : 
in the 1oo largest United States Corporations, 645 directors} 
(35 per cent of this total) are held by 509 New Yorker subsc ib 


*The New Yorker sells the people other people follow. 
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NEW YORKER 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, London 














